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INTRODUCTION. 



The statements made and the opinions expressed in this 
essay are almost entirely based upon the inspection of 
small holdings in England and the Channel Islands, infor- 
mation obtained directly from the occupiers and other 
persons well acquainted with their circumstances, and a 
careful investigation of the conditions which accompanied 
success in some cases and the lack of it in others. During 
portions of the years 1892 and 1893, while conducting an 
inquiry on behalf of the Royal Commission on Labour, I 
have enjoyed exceptional facilities of studying my subject in 
six counties, and I have also made visits to other parts of 
the country, with the special object of obtaining information 
to embody in this essay, while for many years past I have 
taken every opportunity of inquiring into the conditions and 
results of farming on a small scale. 

In accordance with the definition adopted in the returns 
of the Board of Agriculture and the Small Holdings Act, 
a small holding is regarded as a piece of land over one 
acre, and not exceeding* 50 acres in extent, except when 
otherwise stated ; and, without any exception, a piece of 
land of one acre or less is considered to be an allotment. 
Except incidentally, or connected with small holdings, allot- 
ments are not dealt with on the present occasion ; for, 

♦ In this Act a holding of over 50 acres, but of an annual value not 
exceeding £50, is also regarded as a small holding ; but, as this admits a 
few farms of 100 to 150 acres, it has appeared to me desirable to keep to 
the size limit. 
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5 INTRODUCTION. 

tempting as the subject is, in view of the great variety of 
conditions under which allotments are supplied in different 
parts of the country, its adequate treatment would extend 
the length of this essay beyond moderate bounds. 

In concluding these introductory remarks, I must ex^ 
press my gratitude to the owners of estates visited, to the 
agents of some of them, and to other gentlemen who put me 
in the way of acquiring information, as well as to the small 
holders themselves. 
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A STUDY OF SMALL HOLDINGS. 

CHAPTER I. 

LORD TOLLEMACHE's SMALL HOLDINGS. 

Long before the phrase, " three acres and a cow/' was in- 
vented, Lord Tollemache was generally known as a land- 
owner who had divided his estate in such a way as to 
enable a great number of men to acquire small holdings 
upon it. For this reason, the first of my special visits, for 
the purposes of this essay, was made to Peckforton, in 
Cheshire, a noble estate of 14,000 acres, upon which there 
are 255 cow-keeping cottagers, besides many other occupiers 
of small holdings. Mr. Stephen Cawley, Lord ToUemache's 
agent, received me very kindly, drove me over the estate, 
introduced me to some of the tenants, and supplied me 
with complete information as to the division of the land, 
rents, and other details. It may here be mentioned that 
Mr. Cawley's father, formerly agent on the estate, was an 
enthusiastic advocate of small holdings, and especially of 
cow-keeping by cottagers, and that the late Lord Tolle- 
mache had the benefit of his advice and assistance in carry- 
ing out the scheme, which has proved so remarkably 
successful. 

The estate, which is nearly all in pasture — and excellent 
pasture for the most part — is admirably kept up, the con- 
dition of farm-houses, farm-buildings, and cottages being 
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10 A STUDY OF SMALL^HOLDINGS. 

exceptionally good. Its prosperous appearance, too, is 
enhanced by a number of comfortable residences erected 
by those who are styled "middle-class leaseholders,'* on 
the security of leases of ninety-nine years ; all the houses 
having more or less land attached to them. The largest 
farm is 361 acres, and there are thirty-four holdings of more 
than 200 acres, seventeen from 100 to 200 acres, eight from 
50 to 100 acres, ten from 30 to 50 acres, fourteen from 20 
to 30 acres, twenty-one from to to 20 acres, thirty- eight from 
5 to 10 acres, and nineteen below 5 acres, besides the 255 
cottage holdings of three acres each. Altogether there 
^re 357 small holdings on this estate, including all up to 
50 acres. There are also a few plots of land of less than 
three acres, even down to a rood, let to men who have 
built houses or cottages; but of these I did not take 
account. 

As the land is valuable for cheese-making, the rents are 
not low. The exceptional prosperity of the district is 
illustrated by the fact that no reduction of rents has taken 
place, as a rule, since 1879, when agricultural depression 
became severe in most parts of the country. But there is 
little difference between the rents of large and small farms on 
the estate. For example, while the extreme range of rents 
on farms over 200 acres is 26s. to 43s. 5d. an acre, that of 
holdings of 20 to 30 acres (excluding middle-class leases) 
is 20s. 8d. to 59s. 46.. f while the usual range for holdings 
of 5 to 10 acres is 42s. to 60s. The holders of the three- 
acre cow-plots, nearly all farm labourers, pay ;^5 los. per 
annum for the cottage and ;^4 los. for the three acres, 
with tithe, rates, and taxes in addition. The tithe is only 
IS. to 2S. 3d. per acre, and presumably the landlord now 
pays it, and charges it in extra rent. Thus, considering the 
quality of the land and the extra cost in proportion to 
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LORD TOLLEMACHES SMALL HOLDINGS. 11 

acreage of providing buildings on small holdings, the rents 
are certainly moderate. The farm land is valued at ;^8o 
tO;^9o an acre, and accommodation land at;^ioo tO;^i5o 
— very high prices for the present time. 

All the occupiers of less than 25 acres of land have 
some other occupation or means of living than agriculture. 
Besides the agricultural labourers, in the list of tenants 
there are cattle dealers, publicans, engineers, engine-drivers, 
clerks, shop-keepers, bricklayers, carpenters, and gentlemen. 

Those who hold over 25 acres, excepting the few middle- 
class leaseholders who have more than that acreage, get their 
living by the land — in all cases, I believe, mainly by cheese- 
making. For example, one occupier of 30 acres has 14 
cows, which yield, on an average, 4 J cwt. of cheese each, 
sold a fortnight after making, at about the time of my visit, 
at 65s. to 70s. per cwt. The hundredweight for freshly- 
made cheese in Cheshire is 120 lb. Calves are not reared, 
except so far as heifers are needed to replace old cows sold. 
The whey is given to pigs, and a few sheep are kept. After 
the cheese-making season is over, the small quantity of 
milk given by the cows is sold or made into butter. But 
cheese-making, the most profitable of all branches of agri- 
culture at the present time, is the mainstay of the farmers. 
Depression, I am informed, had never been felt on the 
estate. There is no labour of any consequence on these 
grass farms, except that of feeding the cows and the work 
of the dairy. 

The labourers who have three acres and a cow, or rather 
their wives (as the men all work regularly on the large farms 
or elsewhere), do not make cheese, the quantity of milk from 
one cow being insufficient. They make butter, rear a calf, 
and fatten pigs. Their profits make them free of rent, and 
supply them with pork, bacon, and butter-milk, and eggs if 
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12 A STUDY OF SMALL HOLDINGS. 

they keep poultry. In short, by their three acres and a 
cow, they are able to pay their cottage rents and keep up a 
sufficiently generous dietary for their families. Mr. Cawley 
estimates that a cow-keeping labourer on the estate, getting 
ordinary farm wages (15s. a week, or is. more if he be a 
stockman), is better off than a workman at Crewe who gets 
20s. to 23s. a week, and I have no doubt that he is right 

With respect to the middle-class holdings, the system is 
not altogether to be commended. No land is sold out- 
right; but leases of ninety-nine years are granted in respect of 
land upon which the holders desire to erect dwelhngs. The 
building sites are let at ;^5 an acre upon these long leases, 
and any land desired in addition, so far as it is available, 
is let at an agricultural rent. Shopkeepers, and other men 
of more or less property, who take land as middle-class 
holders, do not make cheese, but convert their milk into 
butter. The district is a charming one for residence, and it 
naturally attracts men of means to build in it, especially as 
they can obtain all the land they need on reasonable terras, 
except for the objectionable leasehold tenure. But it could 
hardly be expected that the landlord would sell the land 
freehold as it is allotted now to the men who build upon 
it, as their houses are dotted over various parts of the 
estate. 

Apparently the returns of the cow-plots, in addition to 
earnings as labourers, enable some of the men to save 
money ; for Mr. Cawley told me of two men, one of whom 
had just died and the other had retired, after having occu- 
pied 153 acres and 189 acres respectively. Each had put 
his sons into farms. One of the two saved till he could 
take 20 acres, and worked up to the larger farm. Both 
had been ordinary farm labourers. Many of the labourers 
become farmers of 50 to 60 acres. 
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With respect to the alleged difficulty on the part of a 
labourer in getting a cow, when he has the land to keep it, it 
is noteworthy that the late Lord Tollemache, when at nearly 
the end of his long life, said that he had never known an 
instance in which the cow did not speedily appear when 
the land was provided. To provide against loss there is 
a Cow Club, managed by the cottagers, which secures a 
fixed sum as compensation for the death of a cow. 

The excellence of the pastures at Peckforton is, no doubt, 
a special advantage to small holders, and particularly to 
those who have land enough for a cheese dairy ; but, so far 
as I know, there are no exceptional advantages for the sale 
of the butter which the cow-keeping cottagers produce. The 
experiment of dividing a great part of the estate into small 
holdings is an example of success under favourable condi- 
tions, though not more favourable than those prevailing in 
many other parts of England. From the fact that rents 
have not been reduced, as there has been no depression at 
Peckforton, it may be assumed that the landlord has shared 
in the advantages arising from his public-spirited policy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ISLE OF AXHOLME. 



This district of Lincolnshire, west of the Trent, on the 
borders of Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire, has long been 
famed as a great centre of peasant-proprietaries and other 
small holdings. About a century ago, Arthur Young, in his 
" General View of the Agriculture of Lincolnshire," referred 
to it in connection with the great division of property found 
there, and he mentioned a striking resemblance to some 
parts of France and Flanders. " The inhabitants," he says, 
"are collected in villages and hamlets, and almost every 
house you see, except very poor cottages on the borders 
of commons, is inhabited by a farmer, the proprietor of 
his farm of from four to five acres, or even fewer, to twenty, 
forty, and more acres, scattered about the open fields, 
and cultivated with all that minutiae of care and anxiety, 
by the hands of the family, which are found abroad in the 
countries mentioned." 

Mr. Druce, one of the Assistant Commissioners to the 
Duke of Richmond's Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
who visited the Isle of Axholme in 1879 ^^^ 1880, said 
that Arthur Young's account of the way in which property 
was divided there was still in the main true, although the 
holdings were smaller, many of them being under one acre. 
They are chiefly situated in the parishes of Epworth, 
Owston, Haxey, Butterwick, Belton, and Crowle ; and Mr. 
Druce gave the returns of occupiers of land in the first 
two of these parishes in 1879. 

In Epworth, a parish of about 5,500 acres, some 3,400 
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acres were said to be occupied by small farmers either as 
freeholders or tenants. So far as Mr. Druce could ascertain, 
there appeared to be 145 persons owning and occupying 
plots of land of twenty acres or less, 93 of the plots having 
a house and buildings upon them ; and 153 tenants of plots 
of similar size, with a house and buildings, in 85 cases. Of 
the 145 occupying owners, 45 had less than an acre, the 
same number from one acre to three acres, 2 1 from three to 
five acres, 1 1 from five to seven acres, 8 from seven to ten 
acres, 12 from ten to fifteen acres, and only 2 from fifteen 
to twenty acres. The proportions were similar among the 
tenants, only 6 holding from fifteen to twenty acres. In 
Owston, a parish of nearly 5,000 acres, there were 112 
owners and 122 tenants occupying holdings of twenty acres 
or less. Here, again, the preponderance of very small 
holdings is remarkable. Of the owners 59 held less than 
three acres, and only 6 from fifteen to twenty acres; 
while the corresponding figures for the occupiers were 96 
and 3. Mr. Druce gives the details for only these two 
parishes, and his figures are referred to in order to afford 
some idea of the subdivision of land in the district He 
does not give returns of holdings over twenty acres. It is 
probable that subdivision has gone further since Mr. Druce's 
visit ; but I have not obtained any exact statistical return, 
although I shall give a few figures for 1892 for one of the 
parishes. 

When Mr. Druce visited the Isle of Axholme, that dis- 
trict, like most of the rest of the country, was suffering 
severely from depression, and he came to an unfavourable 
opinion as ^to the circumstances of the small occupiers of 
land. The freeholders, for the most part, had bought their 
land when it was very dear, and, in nearly all cases, were 
incumbered with mortgages;^ Xh^ ipt^rest on which some 
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of them were unable to pay at the time. In the good times 
;;^8o an acre had been a common price, Mr. Druce says, 
and in some cases as much as ;^ioo to j£i20 had been paid. 
The land is very fertile ; but such prices, when the land had 
to be mortgaged up to two-thirds or even three-fourths of 
its value, made the annual rent in the form of interest hard 
to pay in bad times. When Mr. Druce's visit was made 
there had been a series of bad seasons, and probably the 
small cultivators were worse off than they had ever been 
before or have been since. Arthur Young said of them 
that twenty acres supported a family very well, and that they 
did nearly all their work themselves, and were passionately 
fond of buying a bit of land. " They are very poor," he 
said, ** respecting money, but very happy respecting their 
mode of existence. Contrivance, mutual assistance, by 
barter and hire, enable them to manage their little farms, 
though they break all the rules of rural proportion." Of 
the smallest holders, he added, he was told that they worked 
like negroes, and did not live so well as the inhabitants of 
the poor-house, but that " all is made amends for by pos- 
sessing land." Probably what Young was told was a great 
exaggeration, at least as to the living being worse than 
that of the poor-house. Still, he does not allude to the 
people as being in an embarrassed condition. Mr. Druce 
concludes his description in these words :— " What the Isle 
of Axholme has been in the past I cannot say, but its 
aspect when I visited it in the autumn of 1879 and 1880 
was certainly not such as to give me the impression that its 
inhabitants were welUo-do." 

With this account of the condition of the small holders 
in my mind, the visit which I made to the Isle of Axholme 
in the summer of ii892 was not undertaken with any 
sanguine exp<=*ctations. Nor was I reassured by some 
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conversation I had with a few persons in Gainsborough, 
who apparently had invested money in mortgages. But 
when I reached Epworth I was agreeably disappointed; 
for, unlike Mr. Druce, I was struck with the well-to-do 
appearance of the people and of their houses and holdings, 
and the more inquiries I made, the more satisfied I became 
as to a great improvement in the circumstances of the 
small holders of land having taken place since Mr. Druce 
was among them. The houses reminded me of those I 
had seen in Jersey, rather than of the cottages of farm 
labourers, and I was much struck with the well-fed and 
happy appearance of the people. 

The Isle of Axholme presents one of the most extensive 
survivals of the open-field system now to be found in 
England, if not the most extensive of all. The long strips 
of com, potatoes, mangolds, and occasionally flax, which 
run the whole length of a great field, with no fences between 
them, give a curious aspect to the landscape. As a man 
often owns or occupies several strips in different parts of 
the field, there is a good deal of inconvenience, and, more- 
over, there is a constant fear lest one man should get a furrow 
off his neighbour's land. The strips are locally known 
as " selions," and are so described in sales, " selion " being 
an old English word for a ridge of land between two 
furrows. These strips are of many different sizes, from a 
quarter of an acre to two acres each. When in Epworth, 
I saw an advertisement of a sale of several plots of land, 
one of which was described as " a selion of land in the East 

Field in the South Hawk, having Mr. north and 

Mr. south." 

The system of landholding prevalent in the Isle tends 
to sub-division. Mr. Druce did not find any trace of the 
settlement of these little estates in such a way as to create 

B 
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limited ownership. As a rule, at the death of an owner, 
the land is sold, often in several lots, and the money is 
divided among the family ; or if they are devised, part of 
the land is usually left to one son and part to another, with 
legacies to the other children. As evidence of land not 
being kept very long in the hands of the same family, 
Mr. Druce mentions the fact that a large portion of the 
parish of Ep worth was allotted in lieu of common rights under 
an Enclosure Act at the end of the last century, and that 
there are very few instances in which the allotments then 
made remain in the hands of descendants of the original 
allottees. 

One of the greatest objections to the open-field system 
is that there are no houses or farm buildings upon the 
land where it prevails. The landholders live in villages or 
hamlets ; but a man who has a plot or two in one of the 
open fields has sometimes an enclosure of an acre or more 
attached to his house, and as the villages are very straggling, 
there is land at the back of a great many of the houses. 
There are also scattered small holdings, with houses and 
buildings, all enclosed. 

The principal crops grown are com (chiefly wheat, but 
also some barley, oats, and beans), potatoes, and celery. 
The last two crops are the most remunerative ; but celery 
is grown more on large than on small holdings, potatoes 
being the mainstay of the small cultivators. The latter 
crop had been remunerative for a few years previous to my 
visit. Cauliflowers, red cabbage, and beet are also grown 
to some extent. The land is admirably suited to these 
crops, six to eleven tons of potatoes being often grown 
on an acre, and crops of celery which bring in a handsome 
return. The subsoil in the Epworth district is partly sand 
and partly clay. The best land is on the sand ; but there 
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is a good deal which has been vastly improved by warping — 
done by conveying the tidal water of the Trent on to the 
land, and allowing the sediment to settle. This is a work 
of time ; but by repeated floodings from a foot to three feet 
of the finest soil may be obtained. The owners of the 
extensive warping works are entitled by Act of Parliament 
to charge ;^25 an acre for carrying out this important 
improvement. 

I am indebted for a great deal of information to Mr. 
T. J. Blades and Mr. John Standring, of Epworth. Mr. 
Blades is a large farmer, and the greatest employer of labour 
in the parish, while he also carries on another business. 
He sometimes grows as much as a hundred acres of celery. 
With respect to the present price of land, he informed me 
that ;^75 had been paid for a little over three roods a few 
days previous to my visit to him. This was near the town, 
and some land further off had gone for j£;^o an acre. The 
best land used to sell for ;^i2o an acre. 

The holdings were described as varying in size generally 
from one-eighth of an acre up to 15 acres for the most 
part, with some as large as 50 acres, and a few extending to 
100 acres; but in the outlying parts of the Isle there are 
one or two farms up to 1,000 acres or more. The best 
land lets at about ;^3 an acre, and inferior at £2, in 
small lots. Larger holdings are cheaper, some lands liable 
to floods being rented as low as 12s. 6d. 

A holding of fifty acres may consist of twenty-five or 
thirty separate plots. Anybody, Mr. Blades said, could 
get land in the Isle of Axholme, the sales being frequent. 
Other statements made by this authority may be sum- 
marised. In spite of encumbrances, most of the small 
holders live very well, and they are very independent. 
Small holdings are generally distributed at death, one 
B 2 
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selion to one son and one to another. There is no primo- 
geniture or tendency in that direction. A few years ago 
there were several bad years; but large farmers suffered 
more than small ones. The men are very independent, 
and labour is scarce. A good labourer gets 15s. a week 
for nine months of the year, 5s. a day for the first fortnight 
of harvest, and 4s. for the second, with piecework at other 
times, so that his average the year round is not less than 
1 8s. a week. Some Irish labourers come to help in the 
potato-raising season, when j£i to j£i los. per acre can 
be earned for digging and picking up. On mortgages in- 
terest at 4J to 5 per cent, is paid, the latter amount fre- 
quently on small sums. The wives and daughters of the 
small holders help them at their work. Women get is. a 
day at ordinary times, when they w^ork for wages, and 2 s. 
at busy periods. Nearly all the small holders keep pigs, 
and some keep cows; but stock cannot be kept in the 
open fields, unless they are hurdled, which is not usual. 
Celery is one of the most profitable crops, but costs 
^30 an acre to grow. The cost of conveying the heavy 
produce to market is one of the main difficulties of the 
farmers. Most of them have to cart it from four to six 
miles to a railway station, and then a freight of 8s. or 9s. 
a ton for large lots (2 to 4 tons) is charged (or was charged 
last year) from Crowle to Manchester, or 12s. 6d. to 
London; while the charges are higher on one-ton lots 
and smaller quantities. Among the places to which the 
produce of the Isle is sent are Sheffield, Bamsley, Rother- 
ham, and the West Riding of Yorkshire. The small holders 
usually sell their produce to local buyers, who collect it and 
transmit it to market. Men holding ten acres or less, 
while employing labour at busy times, themselves work for 
others occasionally, and those who have horses, as nearly 
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all have, frequently add to their earnings by carting on the 
roads. 

On the whole, Mr. Blades gave me a very favourable 
account of the condition of the small cultivators in the Isle 
of Axholme, and he introduced me to some of the shop- 
keepers, who confirmed his statements. 

From another authority I learned that celery realised 
large sums per acre in some seasons. A large grower had 
been offered ;^4o an acre in the winter of 189 1-2 for all he 
grew. He refused the offer, and the crop was frozen, and 
rotted. 

A labourer confirmed reports previously collected as to 
the cultivators having done well in recent years. The 
cottagers, he added, mostly had from half an acre to an acre 
of land, for which they paid ;^3 to ^£4 an acre. Again, he 
said that the small holders employed men in busy times, 
paying, for example, 3s. a day at the time of my visit (in 
July), while large farmers employed men all the year round 
at 2S. 6d. to 2S. 9d. a day. 

From Mr. John Standring, who is a rate-collector as well 
as a small farmer, I obtained some very interesting informa- 
tion. He is said to know more about the small holders 
than anyone else in the Isle, and he is quite enthusiastic 
upon the subject. He kindly answered a lot of questions 
which I had prepared on going to visit him, and added a 
great deal of other information. His most important 
statements are given in condensed form. The smallest 
area to support a family well is ten acres, corn and potatoes 
being grown. The small holders manure their land by 
keeping pigs, and often a cow or two ; and they also use a 
good deal of artificial manure. Mr. Standring himself, on 
the ten acres which he owns, keeps two cows, and fattens 
eight to twelve pigs in a year. Those who keep cows make 
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and sell butter, giving the skim milk to the pigs. Only two 
men in Epworth parish hold as much as 200 acres of land, 
12 holding 50 to 100 acres, 15 from 20 to 50 acres, 115 
from 2 to 10 acres, and 80 from two roods to two acres. 
These figures, which are not complete, indicate further sub- 
division of the land since Mr. Druce's visit was made. 
Probably, therefore, the migration of the young men to the 
towns, now said to be considerable, may be regarded as a 
wholesome relief, and a preventive of the extreme subdivision 
of land in the Isle. There are not two men out of ten in 
the parish, now farming from 50 to 150 acres of land, who 
were not farm labourers within Mr. Standring's memory. 
All began with small lots, and this progress — in contrast 
with the concurrent subdivision — is going on still. Men 
holding as little as if acres of land, and growing half an 
acre of wheat, barley, and potatoes, fatten pigs enough to 
supply their families with bacon, and keep the household to 
a great extent on the produce of their little holdings. When 
they get a little more land, and a cow, they are still better 
off. Of course all these very small holders work regularly 
for wages. Rents for one acre are ^£2 to ^£4; for five 
acres, ^£2 to ;^3 an acre ; for 10 acres, ^£2 to ^£2 los. ; for 
20 to 30 acres, ;£i 5s. to ;^2. Occupiers of 200 acres 
distant from a town or village are paying less than j£i an 
acre for fair land. Ten-acre men generally keep a horse 
each, and join with each other to plough or do other farm 
work for themselves. They also do the horsework for those 
occupiers of five acres or less who do not keep horses. The 
men who work all day for wages, and on their own little 
holdings in overtime, work very hard indeed; but those 
who have ten acres are supposed not to work harder than 
farm labourers (which I venture to doubt). "Men with 
five to ten acres are better off than any ordinary farm 
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labourer in England ; " this I quote verbally, as it is a sweep- 
ing statement. A ten-acre man clears at least 25 s. a week 
from his land. There is as much open-field land at Haxey 
and Bilton as at Epworth. At Crowle the holdings are 
somewhat larger, as a rule, than at Epworth. Corn, 
potatoes, and roots for the cow are the chief crops of the 
small holders. The series of bad years which prevailed 
some time back sent the value of land down one-third. 
A piece of i| acres, bought for;^iio twenty years ago, 
is worth barely ;^8o now. The lowest paying price of 
potatoes, in the place where they are grown, collected 
by local dealers, is 50s. a ton. In 1891 they sold at 45s. to 
60s. Six tons an acre may be taken as an average crop. 
Rail carriage kills the market for vegetables, and carting to 
the station costs 5 s. a ton to those who have no horses. 
Thus it costs about a fourth of the value of the potato crop 
to convey it to a moderately distant market. A little hay is 
produced to help keep horses and cows during the winter. 
Some of the twenty-acre men fatten a couple of bullocks in 
in winter, and ten-acre men one bullock. No sheep are 
kept. Calves are annually sold when they can be taken off 
the cow; but a few are reared and fattened by the time 
they are fifteen to sixteen months old. The prevailing 
course of cropping is potatoes, wheat, barley or oats, and 
roots, or occasionally clover follows barley or oats, and 
then wheat. 

As this is the end of Mr. Standring's statements, I take 
the opportunity of remarking that, although more men may 
pursue a four- course system of husbandry than any other, 
it is clear from what is to be seen in the open fields that 
roots do not occupy anything like a fourth of the land. 
Wheat and potatoes appear to be grown alternately in some 
cases, and in others potatoes are grown twice in four years. 
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Flax-growing seems to be nearly extinct in Epworth, as I 
saw none of it. 

I visited a few of the small holders, and was pleased 
with the appearance of their homes and buildings. On the 
whole, the opinion formed, as the result of my visit to 
Epworth, and in driving through some other parishes, was 
that small farming in the Isle of Axholme must be regarded 
as a success. The richness of the soil is a great advantage, 
while the spirit of co-operation which prevails among the 
people is also a great help towards satisfactory results. The 
distance of most of the cultivators from a railway station is 
the chief drawback, and the high rail charges are almost as 
bad ; but the district is quite as near to good markets as 
many others in which market-garden farming is successfully 
pursued. Judging from the information obtained, I should 
say that the occupiers who hire land are at least as favour- 
ably situated as those who own it, and that they do better 
than those who gave very high prices for their land some 
years ago, and who are burdened with heavy mortgages. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OTHER SURVIVALS OF THE OPEN-FIELD SYSTEM. 

In Nottinghamshire, at Laxton and Eakring, I found some 
examples of the survival of the open-field system under less 
favourable conditions than those prevailing in the Isle of 
Axholme. At Laxton there are 835 acres in the open 
fields, which are held under common rights. But Earl 
Man vers, who is lord of the manor, has bought up 92 out 
of 104 of these rights, so that there are only twelve other 
owners of them in the parish. The earl lets the land at 
15 s. to 20s. an acre. There are three fields, one of which 
is all in fallow, the second under wheat, and the third 
under beans, clover, and other crops. As in the Isle of 
Axholme, the occupiers have land in separate strips in 
different parts of the fields ; but, unlike the Axholme 
occupiers, they cannot grow what they like upon it. In 
the wheat division every man must grow wheat, and in the 
fallow portion no man can grow anything during the season. 
Roots cannot be grown at all, because those who have 
common rights can turn their stock into the fields after the 
I St of October. All the farms are small, and there is not a 
single regular day labourer in the parish, though there are a 
few horsemen and stockmen living in the farm-houses. The 
small farmers do most of their own work, with the help of 
their families ; but what sort of a living they make I could 
not ascertain. At any rate, as far as the open fields are 
concerned, as they are managed at Laxton, there is nothing 
to compensate for the separation of holdings into strips or 
for the other disadvantages mentioned above. The land is 
heavy, and not suited for spall holdings. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE STATESMEN OF WESTMORELAND AND CUMBERLAND. 

The yeomen of the Lake Counties, or " statesmen " as they 
are styled, have survived to a greater extent than the mem- 
bers of their class in any other part of England ; but they 
have been for many years, and still are, diminishing in 
number, sad to relate. During some journeys through 
different parts of the two counties last year, I made it my 
business to learn all that I could about this interesting class 
of men by seeing some of them, and consulting those who 
know their circumstances well One good authority told 
me that they were rapidly dying out, the reasons being the 
heavy burden of interest on mortgages, charges on the land 
which the heir has to pay the rest of his father's family, and 
the tempting prices offered for the land by neighbouring 
landowners and rich men from the towns. When agri- 
culture was more prosperous than it is now, the burdens 
referred to could be borne ; but now it is very difficult to 
face them. And yet times have not become very bad in 
the rich pastoral districts of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land; for holders of small farms at comparatively high 
rents do well as a rule. Apparently, therefore, the burdens 
of the statesmen are heavier than those of the tenants. 
But, apart from this question, the great reason of all for 
small owners selling their estates holds good in Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, as in other parts of the coimtry, 
namely, that money invested in land pays a lower rate of 
interest than money invested in business. Therefore, the 
yeomen of England generally have found that, even if they 
wish to continue farming, they can do better by selling their 
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farms and hiring larger ones than by continuing to keep a 
large portion of their capital lying at three or four per cent, 
interest, or even less in some cases. Farmers of 30 to 50 
acres pay their way and live off their holdings, although it 
is said that they work and live like labourers. They and 
their families, as a rule, do all the work, except in hay- 
time. Their holdings are chiefly pastoral, and they keep 
cows, make butter, rear calves, and keep a few sheep, pigs, 
and poultry. In some districts, near towns, they sell milk, 
and this pays better than butter-making. No cheese of any 
consequence is made in either of the two counties beyond 
a little skim-milk cheese for home consumption. Farmers 
of 60 to 80 acres are said to make a fair living. 

On a typical Westmoreland farm of 50 acres, all pasture, 
will be found 12 to 15 cows. The rent is about ;^2 an 
acre, and the return of butter, sold at an average of is. 
a pound, is j£g to ;^io per cow, and in some cases as high 
as ;^i2. All the calves are reared till they are two years 
old, the heifers being kept to replace cows sold, while the 
bullocks are sold to other farmers to be fattened. A few 
sheep, as well as pigs and poultry, are kept. The cows are 
usually soH when they have had their fourth calf, as they 
then bring in more money than when kept till they are 
older. Rents of farms of 40 to 50 acres commonly range 
from 30s. to 60s. per acre, the latter price being paid for 
farms near a town. 

Many labourers in Westmoreland and Cumberland be- 
come farmers, as well they may, wages being very high. 
Last year, in the Kendal district, men were getting ;^i4 to 
^20 for the half year, with board and lodging; and boys 
^5 to j£S for the half-year, also with board and lodging. 
Day-labourers out of the house had 20s. a week, and 3s. a 
week extra in hay-time and harvest, with board also in 
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harvest, and in some cases with a cottage and garden free. 
At the Penrith Whitsuntide hiring, men were engaged at 
;^i8 to ;^22 for the half-year, with board and lodging ; and 
boys of thirteen to eighteen years of age at j^y to ;^i2. 
Thus the labourers can easily save, and the only question is 
whether they will better themselves by taking land on their 
own account. Probably a single man who gets about ;^4o 
per annum in a farm-house, with his board as well as his 
lodging free, is better off than nine out of ten farmers of 
40 to 50 acres. It is even a question whether a married 
labourer, living out of the farm-house, and getting 20s. a 
week, with extra in hay-time and harvest, and a cottage 
and garden rent free, is not also better off than most of the 
occupiers of small holdings. In some cases, however, 
labourers become prosperous farmers. One whom I visited 
farms 80 acres, on which he had 42 cows, eight other cattle, 
three horses, and seven sheep — an extraordinary number of 
stock for the acreage. He began by keeping one cow and 
selling milk, and this is still the chief source of his profits. 
He is now a very prosperous man. Comparing the con- 
dition of the statesmen and small tenants of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland with that of the small farmers on Lord 
Tollemache's estate in Cheshire, it appears that the latter 
have considerably the advantage, cheese-making being much 
more profitable than butter-making. The pasture of the Lake 
Counties is said to be unsuited to cheese-making. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ANCIENT COTTAGE HOLDINGS. 

Generations before people began to talk about " three 
acres and a cow," cottage holdings were common in many 
parts of the country. In a few villages in Nottinghamshire 
and Leicestershire I found cottages with three to ten acres 
of land attached to them, such tenures dating from time 
immemorial. Mr. W. C. Brown informs me that in his 
own parish, Appleby, Lincolnshire, there are several of 
these small holdings. They are styled "cottages" or 
"cottagers'." Mr. Brown gives the former spelling, and 
says that, in his parish, a dwelling is called a "cottage" 
only when it has land attached to it, and a " house " when 
it has none. I am disposed to conclude that the term was 
originally " cottagers'," an abbreviation of cottagers' gates 
(cowgates). 

Mr. Brown has kindly given me some information in 
relation to these "cottages" in his parish, and has en- 
deavoured in vain to trace their origin. From the old 
cargravers'* (or cargraves') accounts he has taken extracts 
dating as far back as 17 15, showing that the small holdings 
were then existing under the name of cowgates, by which 
they are still known in the parish, as elsewhere. In 17 15, 
William Bierringham and Richard Atkinson, cargraves, paid 
to Sir Rowland Winn ;^5 5 s. for their cowgates. An 
entry in 1727 shows that a bull was kept for the use of 

* Men who attend to the dykes, hedges, and money matters of the 
small holdings, call meetings, and otherwise take the lead. Two of these 
office-bearers are still annually elected iii the parish. 
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the cottagers, under the charge of a " nottard " (neat-herd). 
In 1730 there were eighty-five cowgates in Appleby, some 
occupiers holding as many as seven each, and five widows 
having ten among them. At present there are forty-two cow- 
gates in the parish, let by Lord St. Oswald. Each tenant 
is entitled to keep one cow ; but, owing to lack of demand 
for these cowgates, two or three of the cottagers keep 
two cows, on the understanding that they must get rid 
of one if the extra gate is required in the following year. 
Each tenant has two acres to mow in a large field, into 
which all the tenants can turn their cows after the hay 
harvest; and they have if acres each to graze in 
common fields. For a cottage with three bedrooms, half 
an acre of good garden land, and about 3f acres of 
grass, the rent is ;^io per annum, the tenant paying rates, 
about 2s. in the ;^. The occupiers are subject to three 
months' notice to quit The holdings do not necessarily 
descend from father to son; but, as with large farms on 
the estate, the son usually has the land on the death of 
his father if he wants it. Among the present tenants, 
Mr. Brown finds only one whose ancestor had a cowgate 
in 1730. 

Most of the cottage holdings visited in Nottinghamshire 
and Leicestershire are from three to six acres, and consist 
solely of pasture land, while the holders, who usually 
keep a cow or two, commonly have an allotment or large 
garden in which they can grow a few roots for their cows . 
and a little corn to provide straw for the animals. But 
I met with some which were chiefly arable. In a few cases 
both cottages and land were owned by the occupiers, as 
probably most of them were originally. Apparently they 
have greatly diminished in number, and are mere survivals 
of an ancient tenure at one time common. In one parish 
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where these small holdings consist mainly of arable land, 
several of them had been given up in comparatively recent 
years, as their holders could not make them pay. The 
explanation given to me was that a man with four to 
six acres of land, chiefly arable, could not live by it, while 
he could not retain the position of a regular labourer work- 
ing for wages, because he was obliged to attend to his 
own little farm whjen his employer most wanted his services. 
But this difficulty does not arise in the case of the grass 
holdings, which are managed by the occupiers' wives or 
daughters, the men helping a Httle before and after their 
ordinary working hours. 

Apart from these very ancient holdings, numerous in- 
stances of old-established small holdings and allotments 
held by cottagers may be found in different parts of the 
country. These were in use a generation or more before 
the agitation in favour of allotments and small holdings 
arose. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ORDINARY SMALL FARMS. 



Evidence as to the advantage or disadvantage of farming 
in a small way when no exceptionally remunerative branch 
of agriculture is adopted is, as it always has been, con- 
flicting. Success or failure depends upon a number of 
conditions, which are not always perceptible without minute 
investigation, such as the nature of the soil, climate, 
situation, rent, the character and habits of the occupier 
or of his wife, the standard of living common in the district, 
the disposition of the landlord or agent, and other cir- 
cumstances of more or less important influence. 

Broadly speaking, it is obvious that a man who conducts 
on a small scale the ordinary operations of a large farmer 
has many disadvantages to combat. To begin with, his 
rent is higher than that of the large farmer, the cost of 
buildings and fences upon a small acreage being greater 
in proportion than on a large farm. In the second place, 
he cannot afford to buy the labour-saving implements 
and machinery used on a large farm, and, apart from 
this disadvantage, little jobs of work, even done with the 
same implements, are less economically effected than great 
jobs. Then, the small holder is not able, as the large 
farmer is, to concentrate the labour of a number of men 
or horses upon an urgent bit of work. He cannot harrow 
and drill a field simultaneously, so as to guard against 
the evil of land being soaked by rain after it has been 
brought to a fine tilth and before the seed has been de- 
posited. Nor can he get up a hay or com crop with 
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the celerity possible to the large fanner. With respect to 
live stock, the small farmer's disadvantages are also con- 
siderable. For a few cows, ewes, or sows, he cannot afford 
to purchase first-rate males for breeding purposes, even 
if — as is not usually the case — his female stock are as well 
up to the mark as those of the large farmer. Nor has he 
the advantage of the frequent change of feed for his stock 
which is available on a large holding. 

On the other hand, the master's eye is always on the 
small holding. The little farmer does most of his own 
work, and when he employs others he works with them, 
and gets more out of them than a large farmer gets from his 
men. Employing men only occasionally, perhaps he has to 
pay more for them when he wants help than the regular 
wages on a large farm; but then he has not the disad- 
vantage of paying men for weeks at a time when he has no 
remunerative work for them. Most important of all, the 
little farmer and his wife economise both time and goods, 
which the hired labourer or domestic servant wastes ; and 
in other respects the work which the former do for them- 
selves is more efficient than that which the latter carry out 
for their employers. 

Any attempt to strike a balance between these advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and to apply it to small farming 
in the country as a whole, would be foolish, because, as 
already stated, results depend upon varying circumstances. 
In one place the observer finds small farmers working twice 
as hard as labourers, and earning no more ; while in others 
he sees them comparatively prosperous, even in these bad 
times. 

Two years ago I made an inquiry among some of 
the leading land agents in different counties as to the 
classes of farmers who had best withstood the long trial of 
c 
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agricultural depression, and among the divisions made were 
large and small farmers. The replies on this point were 
conflicting, some indicating that small occupiers, doing 
their own work, with the help of their families, had come 
best out of the ordeal, while others declared that, in their 
districts, tenants of farms of moderate or large size had 
best maintained their position. Since that time my in- 
quiries have been pursued during visits to several counties, 
and I purpose now to summarise some of the information I 
collected where an ordinary system of farming is pursued. 

Hampshire is a county containing fewer small holdings 
in proportion to acreage than almost any other in the 
country ; but there are a good many on the estate of Mr. 
W. W. B. Beach, M.P. In the parishes of Pamber and 
Tadley I found several occupiers of farms of twenty to 
ninety acres, as well as a large number of very small 
holders. Mr. Beach's agent — Mr. Wallington — informed 
me that the twenty-acre men worked in the woods, which 
are very extensive in the district, and therefore did not 
obtain their living entirely from their farms. Men holding 
as much as fifty acres, however, do not work for others, but 
get their living by growing corn, keeping pigs, dairying, 
and selling hay. The land is not first-rate, and they pay 
only about fifteen shillings an acre for it, free of tithe (rents 
having gone down greatly in Hampshire), and they pay 
quite as punctually as the large farmers. Apparently both 
the twenty-acre and the fifty-acre men live comfortably, the 
former with the help of wages at times, and the latter 
without that assistance. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the fifty-acre farmers earn as much money as the curious 
class of migratory labourers found in Pamber and Tadley, 
who occupy two to three acres of land each, and own their 
cottages. These men travel to all parts of their own 
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county and into other counties during the summer, when 
piecework is to be obtained, taking their wives and families 
with them for such work as hop-picking, fruit-picking, and 
corn harvesting; while in the winter they work in the 
woods. Their little holdings are cultivated by them at odd 
times, with the help of their families. They are extremely 
industrious and skilful workmen, and they earn a great deal 
of money. Their little holdings are very useful to them, as 
they are able to grow upon them all the potatoes and other . 
vegetables they require, and possibly a little food for the 
ponies they keep to carry them in carts to the distant 
places in which they work at certain seasons of the year, 
where the animals are turned off in fields or pastures be- 
longing to the farmers who employ them. The district is 
favourable for men who occupy small holdings up to twenty 
acres, because of the remunerative work available in the 
- extensive woodlands during the winter. 

On the Duke of Rutland's estate of 30,000 acres in 
Leicestershire and Lincolnshire there are a great number of 
small holdings, 1,034 of them being under thirty acres. 
Some of these are in the Stilton cheese districts, which will 
be referred to hereafter ; but a great many are carried on as 
ordinary farms. The rents are from about 24s. to 40s. 
an acre, and the occupiers pay with fair punctuality; but 
the Hon. H. R. Scott — the Duke's agent — informed me 
that very few of the occupiers of these small farms were 
entirely dependent upon them for a living. "They take 
land," he said, "as they prosper in some other business." 
In his opinion, an ordinary farm of less than fifty acres is 
not large enough to afford a fair living to a family dependent 
exclusively upon it. A man with fifty acres can keep two 
horses, which are necessary for most kinds of horse-work on 
farms. Small holdings have been common on this estate 
c 2 
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for a great many years, if not from a period beyond memory. 
Allotments also have existed in great number for a long 
time, some printed rules relating to them having been 
made about fifty years ago. 

On the Earl of Dysart's estate in Leicestershire there 
are many small holdings ; but they consist for the most part 
of poor heavy land, and, although the rents of farms under 
fifty acres are only from 30s. to 40s. an acre, the holders 
appear to have a hard struggle to get a living from them, 
and some of them are several years in arrear with their rents, 
especially those whose holdings are chiefly arable. 

In the Southwell Union of Nottinghamshire I found more 
small holdings than in any other equally large district which 
I visited. The total number up to fifty acres is in the ratio 
of one to 14*2 people of all ages, allotments not being in- 
cluded. The most numerous class of small holdings is that 
of five to twenty acres ; but there are also a great many 
from twenty to fifty acres. All of the latter class are used 
as ordinary farms. In the southern portion of the union 
they are chiefly in pasture ; while in the northern division, 
and especially in the neighbourhood of Sherwood Forest, 
where the soil is sandy, they are nearly all arable, as pasture 
does not flourish on that soil. In neither division are there 
any special advantages for small farmers who do not engage 
in any such industry as the production of fruit or culinary 
vegetables, and those whom I visited did not speak in 
sanguine terms of their past or future. On the pastoral 
holdings cows are kept, and butter is made, as a rule, 
a few calves being reared, and pigs and poultry kept. A 
few sell milk, as they live close to a town or large village, 
and these make the best returns. Their rents are usually 
30S. to 40s. an acre on the large estates, and more in 
parishes where the owners of land are chiefly small free- 
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holders. One man of a superior class whom I visited 
occupies about twenty acres of pasture. For this he pays 
30s. an acre, and as he is close to a town, he sells milk as 
well as making butter. He keeps four or five cows, and 
rears a few calves. He has brought up a large family, but 
assured me that he could not have done so had he not 
worked for wages at times. His wife, too, has added to the 
family income by taking in washing, besides attending to 
the dairy. Another man, who owns his holding of twenty- 
two acres, five acres of which are arable, has lived to a 
good old age upon it, and has helped his relatives, having 
no children of his own. He usually keeps five cows, rears 
calves, and keeps pigs, selling milk and butter. A third 
small holder in the same district has about twenty acres, 
nearly all pasture, for which he pays 40s. an acre. He 
works almost regularly for wages, his wife attending to the 
dairy, and he declared that he would be as well off without 
his holding as he is with it. Other instances of small pas- 
ture farms which came under my notice were similar to 
those mentioned, excepting one of fourteen acres, on which 
it was said that a man and his wife got a living, paying 40s. 
an acre rent. 

On Lord Savile's estate in the northern division of the 
union, where there are a good many small occupiers, 
paying about 30s. an acre, the land being partly arable and 
partly pasture, they appear to do fairly well if they work 
hard ; but those who hold twenty acres ot less earn money 
by carting or otherwise, and several of them are engaged in 
some trade apart from farming. 

Earl Manvers has a great number of small holdings on 
his estate in North Notts. He lets 8,972 acres of this 
estate to 102 tenants, only 19 of whom holdover 150 acres, 
while 49 have farms of 50 acres or less. Some of the land 
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is sandy and unsuited to pasture, while a good deal is rather 
poor clay land; butf the rents are low, averaging only 19s. 
an acre, with j£$ per holding per annum extra for house 
and buildings, to pay for the large proportionate outlay per 
acre on small farms. Here there are no facilities for dairy- 
ing, as a rule, though a few cows are kept in some cases, 
and the small holders generally grow com and keep stock 
in precisely the same way as the larger farmers. Mr. 
Wordsworth, agent to Earl Manvers, did not report very 
favourably upon the position of these little farmers, who 
appear to have felt the bad times severely. When times 
were better they frequently obtained work on the com- 
paratively large farms, but now there is very little demand 
for their labour. Mr. Wordsworth's opinion is that a man 
cannot bring up a family fairly on less than forty to fifty 
acres, unless the land is of the best quality, and he believes 
fifty to eighty acres to be a better size for a holding. 

In other counties I met with small holdings similar in 
character to those already described ; but as there is nothing 
special to notice in respect of them, and other classes of 
small holdings in those counties will be referred to separ- 
ately, it is not necessary to prolong this chapter by entering 
into details about them. Among the farms visited were those 
of the Small Farm and Labourers' Land Company, in two 
counties. These, so far as they were examples of ordinary 
farming, did not strike me as very successful, and in many 
cases there has been some difficulty in obtaining the rents 
of late. 

One observation, almost forgotten, must be made briefly. 
Comparatively few of the small holders visited appeared to 
make the best of poultry, which should afford a consider- 
able proportion of the profits of a small farm. Bee-keeping, 
too, is sadly neglected. 
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From the visits made and the evidence obtained, it was 
impossible to come to any other conclusions than these : 
— That for ordinary farming a holding of fifty acres or 
more is necessary to support a family, unless there are 
specially favourable circumstances for making money ; that 
occupiers of about fifty acres, as ordinary farmers, by dint 
of hard work and steady application to their business, hold 
their own about as well as large farmers, but suffer about 
equally from the bad times; and that holders of twenty 
acres or less, if engaged in ordinary farming, almost in- 
variably have to earn money apart from their little farms in 
order to support themselves and their families. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TEN THOUSAND ACRES OF SMALL HOLDINGS. 

Having been much struck with a statement made by Mr. 
Lipscomb, of Wakefield, to the effect that he had ten 
thousand acres of small holdings under his charge, I asked 
permission to visit some of them, and was invited to do 
so. When near the estate, however, and proposing to call 
upon Mr. Lipscomb, he was not able to receive me, and the 
visit was therefore postponed. Having since seen a great 
number of small holdings in different counties, it has not 
seemed to me necessary to make a special journey to York- 
shire, and I have therefore contented myself with some 
information sent to me by Mr. Lipscomb. 

A list of the holdings, exclusive of cottages, on Lord 
Savile's Yorkshire estate, in sixteen parishes, lies before me, 
showing that there are 10,848 acres in all, divided into 392 
holdings under five acres, 139 of five to less than twenty 
acres, 88 of twenty and less than fifty acres, 39 of fifty and 
less than a hundred acres, and 24 over a hundred acres. It 
will be seen that there are not ten thousand acres of small 
holdings as defined at the beginning of this essay ; but all or 
nearly all are either small holdings or what are commonly 
considered small farms. Altogether there are 682 holdings, 
showing an average of sixteen acres per holding. 

In reply to a set of questions, Mr. Lipscomb has kindly 
sent information which I now give in substance. The 
occupiers of five acres or less are engaged in gardening, 
grazing, and poultry-keeping. Of course they do not get 
their living entirely, or even mainly, from their small plots 
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of land. They pay about 30s. an acre for rent. Most of 
the holdings of five to twenty acres are grass farms ; but on 
those which are arable the occupiers grow crops in the 
ordinary farm rotation. The rents are about 25 s. an acre. 
A few of the tenants have orchards, and others are engaged 
in grazing. They are usually assisted by their families in 
cultivating their crops, they themselves generally having 
some kind of employment for wages. Whether the garden- 
ing they do is a source of profit, or whether it is carried on 
for their household requirements only, is not stated ; but 
market gardening is not named among the industries prac- 
tised on the estate. The holdings of twenty to fifty acres 
are cultivated much as those of five to twenty acres are ; 
but the upland farms, 500 feet to 1,000 feet above the sea 
level, are entirely of grass, and are devoted to butter-making, 
the production of milk for sale in populous places, the rear- 
ing of calves, and poultry-keeping. The rents average about 
20s. an acre. An occupier of thirty acres or more, it is 
said, can get a living from his holding ; but, as a rule, he 
engages in coal-carting and other team work, while some 
members of his family commonly earn money in some trade 
employment. The reply to the question as to whether 
occupiers of twenty to fifty acres are prospering is that " all 
complain of the hard times, and of losing what they had 
laid by." Most of the men who hold fifty acres or more 
get their living entirely by farming, paying about 17s. 6d. 
an acre for rent. All the rents have been reduced about 
twenty-five per cent, during the last twelve years. 

According to a speech made by Mr. Lipscomb at a 
meeting of the Central and Associated Chambers of Agri- 
culture in November, 1892, the small farmers are not gene- 
rally prospering. He said he had had as much to do with 
small holdings as most people in the country, and during 
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his forty years' experience he had never had so many 
notices to give up holdings as he had received that year. 
The very men whom it was intended to re- create by means 
of small holdings, he added, were no longer able to stand 
against the low prices which prevailed, and from which the 
large farmers had been the first to suffer. 
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CHAPTER VII L 

LITTLE PASTURE FARMS IN THE STILTON 
CHEESE DISTRICTS. 

The most prosperous of all the occupiers of small holdings 
whom I have seen, taking them as a body, are the makers 
of Stilton cheese in Leicestershire. There are a great 
many small holdings in the Melton Mowbray Union, 
the centre of this industry. The Union covers 92,242 
acres, comprises 56 parishes, and contained in 1891 a 
population of 21,590. In 1890, when the latest returns of 
small holdings were made, there were 960 up to 50 acres, 
or one small holding to 22*5 people of all ages, exclusive 
of allotments. In relation to area, there was one small 
holding to 96 acres. The number owned by the occupiers 
was 97. The great majority, or 706, are over 5 acres ; 433 
being from 5 to 20 acres, and 273 from 20 to 50 acres. 
By far the greater number of these are in pasture, and very 
many of those which are over 20 acres, with some a few 
acres less, are devoted to the manufacture of Stilton cheese. 
As a rule, the cheese-makers get on remarkably well, living 
comfortably on 20^ acres. Those whom I saw did not 
boast, and a few complained that prices were not as high as 
they once were ; but neighbours who know them well have 
given me several examples of their success. A few of them 
own their little farms ; but the majority rent them at 30s. to 
40s. an acre, and in some parishes at more money. One 
man, who occupies 17 acres of pasture, and has 2 acres of 
arable land attached to his cottage, pays a rent of only ;^2o 
for the whole. He keeps six cows, and as his wife makes 
exceptionally good cheese, for which she averages about a 
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shilling a pound, the little farm pays well. The man used 
to work at times for wages, and this helped him to bring up 
his family comfortably, besides doing a good deal for sonae 
other relatives. He is now well-to-do, and does not go out 
to work. It is not uncommon for occupiers of twenty acres 
to earn money apart from their holdings, as there is not 
much work on the pasture land, while the wives usually 
attend to the dairies, and a son or hired lad helps with the 
cows ; but several authorities on the subject declared that a 
family could live comfortably by making Stilton cheese on 
20 acres, without working for wages. Even on farms of 10 
to 12 acres a little cheese is sometimes made ; but in such 
cases the men require to earn money outside. As a rule, 
however, the occupiers of holdings of this size, or smaller 
ones, make butter or sell milk. 

One authority, himself a noted Stilton maker, assured 
me that an occupier of twenty acres, keeping six cows, could 
make a return of about ;^2o a cow by selling cheese, an 
annual calf from each cow, and milk or butter during the 
season when no cheese is made. Other authorities, how- 
ever, said that ^12 to ;^i5 a cow would be about the 
usual return. Possibly the first authority included the 
profits of pig-keeping, although he did not mention them ; 
pigs being kept to consume the whey. But he stated that 
he had made as much as ;^28 a cow from a herd of sixty, 
by the sale of Stilton cheese. Something may be made 
of poultry, and altogether ;^ioo to ;^i2o can hardly be 
considered too high as the gross return from twenty acres ; 
otherwise the small holder, after paying rent and other 
outgoings, including the cost of a little purchased food 
for the cows, would not have much of an income. The 
expenses, however, are small, as a man and his wife can 
do all the work. 
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Of course, special skill is required to make good Stilton 
cheese, so that the industry is not one into which everyone 
can enter. The makers teach their daughters, or some of 
them, and thus the complement of cheese-makers is kept 
up. But there are now cheese schools in which pupils 
may learn how to make cheese of any kind, and thus 
outsiders may now enter what was formerly something like 
a close corporation. According to Mr. Thomas Nuttall, 
a noted maker, there is no reason why good Stilton 
cheese should not be made outside the district to which 
it is almost entirely confined. It can be made, he says, 
on any good cheese pastures. Mr. Benson, the Principal 
at the British Dairy Institute, near Aylesbury — a butter 
district — makes excellent Stilton, and his pupils do like- 
wise. Professor Long, too, does the same in Hampshire. 

In the parish of Gaddesby, where Mrs. Cheney owns 
nearly all the land, she has twenty-two tenants occupying 
less than fifty acres each, eighteen of them holding less 
than thirty acres. There are also a good many who hold 
a little more than 50 acres ; the estate of 2,500 acres, 
1,452 acres of which are in Gaddesby, being split up 
almost entirely into small farms. Mr. Charles Bland, the 
agent on the estate, gave me a very interesting account of 
the prosperity of these small holders, all but the smallest 
of whom make Stilton cheese. It is thirty-three years since 
the land was all laid down in pasture, except 45 acres out 
of 2,500 acres, and let in small farms ; and during that 
period Mr. Bland has never had a tenant who has not paid 
his rent. One of the most successful of the tenants started 
with II acres, increased his occupation to 24 acres, and 
ultimately to nearly five times as much. He is now retired, 
after having set up three sons in business in a substantial 
manner. Another man, who was a carpenter, started with 
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3 acres in 1867, and a year later hired 19 acres at a rental 
of jQ'jo, As his means increased he took more land, and 
when he retired with a nice fortune in 1888, he was 
occupying a farm rented at £2$"] los. A third example 
of success is that of a man who was a labourer. In 1863 
he hired about 2\ acres of land, to which he added every 
itw years until he held a farm rented at ^^244 los. He 
was able to retire in 1891, and to set up a son in a farm 
of 50 acres, and a son-in-law in one of 45 acres. Mr. Bland 
says he could multiply such instances of success, which is 
the more remarkable because of the fact that the rents 
paid by the men referred to were from £2 to jQt^ an acre. 

In the same county I met with some examples showing 
the value of cow-plots. In one parish I found several, 
from 3 1 acres to 8 acres each, in common fields — that is, 
in pastures occupied in common by several tenants. Each 
tenant has a piece to mow, while the feeding portion is 
common to all : one, two, or three cows being allowed to 
be grazed by each man. One occupier, a widow, whom 
I visited, held 3I acres and a cottage at a rent of ;£'io. 
Having a very excellent cow, her return in 1891 — not 
reckoning a little milk consumed — was ;^2o, made up of 
jQi^ ios. from the sale of milk at 6d. a gallon, and 
jQ^ IOS. for a fat calf. She spent about 5s. a month 
for linseed cake. Her husband, when alive, worked regu- 
larly for wages, and the profit of the small holding added 
considerably to the family income. This was a case of 
exceptional return, for, on the adjoining cow-plot the 
receipts in the same year amounted to ;^5 less. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SMALL FRUIT FARMS. 



Evidence in relation to fruit farming in several counties 
brings to the front one prominent fact, namely, that success 
or failure is mainly dependent upon soil, climate, and 
situation. In the Maidstone district of Kent, in May last, 
I visited fruit farmers whose experience strikingly illustrated 
this fact. Situation, it may be explained, has a double 
signification, as it may refer to altitude or aspect on the 
one hand, or to nearness to a railway or a good market 
on the other. It is in the former sense that the word is 
used in reference to fruit-growers in the Maidstone district. 
One occupier of 50 acres of rich soil, on a hill facing the 
south, has been remarkably successful, as his father was 
before him, although he pays no less than ;^8 an acre 
for the land, part of which was formerly under hops. When 
the farm was under hops and fruit there was a clear average 
profit of ;^i,ooo a year for several years in succession. 
Then came a period of hop failure, and for five years 
there was an annual loss of ;£^5oo. The farm grows goose- 
berries remarkably well, and in one year, but only once, 
the father of the present occupier obtained a gross return 
of ;^2oo an acre from this fruit. He happened, as usual, 
to have a large crop, and in the particular year in question 
the gooseberry crop was nearly a failure in most parts of 
the country. Apart, however, from such a remarkable 
"windfall" as this, the usual return from 13 acres of plums, 
apples, pears, gooseberries, and currants (the bushes being 
grown under the trees) is from ^doo to ;^9oo. Now this 
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farm, besides being an exceptionally fertile one, is situated 
at a high altitude, where frost is much less destructive 
than it is in the valleys or other low grounds ; and, being 
on a hill facing the south, it gets the early morning sun- 
shine, which is a further security against damage from frost, 
besides being otherwise beneficial. 

A few miles away is another fruit farm, in a valley. The 
land is good, and the farm is admirably managed. It 
would be difficult to find a better lot of fruit trees and 
bushes than are to be seen on this farm. When I saw 
them they were profusely covered with blossom. The best 
varieties of apples, pears, plums, cherries, and bush fruits 
are grown, and, to all appearance, the plantation is an ex- 
ceedingly flourishing one. No expense has been spared, 
the occupier having had plenty of capital to start with, and 
being a very energetic man, as well as an excellent man of 
business. But he made a great mistake in taking this farm 
in a valley, with high hills to the east, which keep off the 
early morning sunshine. The result has been that he has 
suffered severely from frost, and has lost a great deal of 
money. It is not only that the frost is very injurious in the 
damp atmosphere of the valley, but also that the sunshine 
is so hot when it reaches the trees and bushes that the 
suddenness of the thaw is pernicious. This is the grower's 
explanation of the cause of his failure, and no doubt it is 
the correct one. He has not averaged;^ 30 an acre for his 
fruit. This would pay him, but not much less would be 
remunerative. He pays ^£4 an acre rent now, but used to 
pay j£6y and his labour costs him j£S an acre. In addition, 
there are tithe, rates, taxes, a heavy bill for manure or for 
food purchased for pigs, largely kept to produce manure, 
rail and marketing expenses, and outgoings for young fruit 
trees and bushes, tools, and various materials. To show 
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the effect of frost, he stated that in one year his 17 acres 
of currants brought him a return of jC6oo, while it was 
only ;^2o in the next year; also that he has had 1,500 
bushels of cherries in one season and 80 in the next. In 
this case a most capable and industrious man, who has 
devoted some of the best years of his life to fruit-growing, 
in a district not particularly unfavourable for rail carriage to 
London, has literally lost a fortune for his pains. 

The next grower visited occupies only a few acres — 
about eight, I believe. He has been apparently successful, 
though he does not depend upon his land for his living. 
Last year he made ;^2o an acre of about four acres of 
cherries, the buyer paying for the picking and marketing, 
and he expected to do as well this year. 

Another small grower, with ten acres of fruit plantation, 
which had been badly neglected when he took it, has sunk 
;^6oo of hardly earned savings in it, and fears he will never 
see all the money back again. He is a very hard-working 
man, and he has grubbed up the almost worthless trees and 
bushes which covered the greater part of the land when 
he took it, planting fruit of the best sorts instead. The 
plantation is now in admirable order, and promised well 
for a general crop when I saw it. If the man lives long 
enough, and can manage to hold his own for another ten 
years, he may reap a reward for his industry and investment. 
But he has no lease or tenant-right security, and although 
he may be right in trusting to the honour of the present 
owner of the land, life is uncertain, and a future owner 
might eject him or rent him upon his own improvement. 

This last statement reminds me that the other growers 
visited have no tenant-right One, at least, has a lease, 
which, however, has only a few years more to run. 
This is the unsuccessful grower, who has planted a large 
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proportion of his farm with fruit-trees and bushes at a great 
expense. He has pretty well doubled the value of the 
farm since he took it, and yet he is liable to be turned 
out at the end of the lease without a penny of compen- 
sation. His only security for considerate treatment is partly 
the honour and partly the self-interest of the owner ; for, if 
refused a reasonable amount of compensation, he can grub 
up the bush fruit, though not the trees, before he quits. Poor 
consolation, no doubt, but still a power in treating for fair 
terms. It is abominable that the law of the land should 
leave an outgoing tenant, under the circumstances referred 
to, no better security than a threat of revenge. One ex- 
tensive grower of fruit in Kent, a few years ago, threatened 
to plough up a large and highly remunerative plantation of 
raspberries, because he had to give up his holding, and the 
landlord refused compensation. The matter was compro- 
mised, I believe, by the incoming tenant paying something 
for the raspberries. 

In the Ightham district of Kent there are some admir- 
ably managed fruit plantations. The best small fruit farm 
that I visited is owned by a tradesman who had only four 
acres to begin with, which he bought. Being satisfied with 
the results of his venture, he purchased six acres more when 
an opportunity occurred, and planted it with fruit. In spite 
of agricultural depression, I am informed, small plots of 
land in the parish of Ightham, suitable for fruit, sell at 
about ;^ioo an acre, before being planted. At any rate, 
such land as the piece in question, near the village, with a 
road frontage, though about two miles from a railway 
station, appears to have cost so much. This makes the 
rent (or interest) high, and when the cost of planting is 
added to the capital sum, the annual expenses mount up, 
so that in the early years of the undertaking, when the 
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returns are small, the fruit-grower has an uphill battle to 
fight. Still, it is best to purchase the land when a great 
amount of capital is to be laid out upon it, and the grower 
in question was fortunate in being able to obtain land close 
to his dwelling. He would not have dared to do what he 
has done if he had not owned the land, as he has spared 
no expense in planting the best varieties of fruit, in bringing 
his holding into a high state of fertility, and in keeping it 
beautifully clean. I found upon it the best crops of straw- 
berries and gooseberries that I have seen this year. There 
are also currant bushes, not yet in full bearing, with cob- 
nuts, apples, and a small piece of raspberries. The land is 
a light loam, with an ironstone subsoil, and is well adapted 
for fruit. The occupier has had the six acres only three 
years, and his plantation has not yet come into full profit. 
Last year it only paid expenses. Fruit-growers, he says, 
have not done well generally during the last few years. 

In reply to the inquiry whether any labourers in the 
district had done well by taking up land for fruit-growing, 
this informant stated that he had known many who had 
started well ; but their success, he said, had led them to 
launch out into imprudent expenditure, and to cease work- 
ing regularly for themselves. Having saved a little money 
during the first year or two, the small fruit-grower would set 
up a horse and trap, and employ men to do what he should 
do himself Then a single bad fruit year ruined him. He 
also said that a man could not get a fair living for a family 
by fruit-growing on less than about ten acres. 

A sad contrast to the prosperous appearance of this 
small owner's holding, was presented in a neighbouring 
hamlet, where I visited a holding of less than ten acres, 
taken by the father of the present occupier many years ago. 
He took a lease of some very rough waste land, which 
D 2 
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required grubbing^ and his son says that he could not get 
the lease signed by his landlord for three y^ars after he had 
set to work, by which time he had grubbed a good deal of 
the land, and planted fruit on it The verbal agreement 
for a lease, the son declares, was to have been for ;^i an acre ; 
but when the draft was presented for signature, it stipulated 
for jQi during a portion of the term, and jC^ for the rest 
The poor man had spent too much labour and money on 
the land to stand out against this alteration in the terms, 
and he had to submit. When bad times came, after the rent 
had become ;^2 an acre, the landlord reduced the amount 
to jCi, but cancelled the lease. The occupier put up some 
rough glass houses and a poor specimen of a cottage, at 
his own cost, and his son has now notice to quit, the land- 
lord claiming the buildings. This is the present occu- 
pier's version of the case, and I give it on his authority, 
not having heard the other side. The original landlord is 
dead, and it appears to be a case of a new landlord, " who 
knows not Joseph," adopting measures which the old one 
would not have thought of. The land is now in a wretched 
state, a good part of it having been allowed to relapse to 
its original condition of waste land. The tenant excuses 
himself on the ground that he knew he would have to quit, 
and that he could not afford to keep on spending money 
for which he would have no legal claim to compensation. 
It is possible that the landlord would be able to prove that 
the land has been so badly treated that he is justified in 
evicting the tenant, who appears to have lacked capital. 
Still, the father of the present occupier brought up a family 
upon his little holding, and probably, if the law had 
secured to him and his successor a fair tenant-right, the 
latter would have been induced to do better than he has 
done with the land. 
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Near by an occupier of forty acres was visited. He has 
four acres of hops, eleven of grass, three acres of potatoes, 
three acres of cob-nuts, five acres of plums and damsons, a 
few acres of gooseberries, raspberries, and currants. The 
holding is in a wretched condition, this being the occupier's 
first year. He pays £2 an acre for it, and it is very dear at 
that rent, as the trees are thin on the ground, and poor 
specimens, while there is no bottom fruit under them. 
Obviously the land had been very badly managed by the 
preceding tenant. There were very few plums, and the 
damson crop had been ruined by insects, which swarmed 
on the trees. The only crop which looked like paying any 
profit were the cob-nuts and the gooseberries, and the 
grower said the nuts were beginning to fall off because of 
the drought. He had been a farm bailiff for many years, 
and had probably saved a fair amount of money, which 
he can hardly fail to lose this year. He says that fruit- 
growers have done badly for the last three years, thus con- 
firming what was said by others. He also stated, in reply 
to a question, that he did not know of any farm labourers in 
the district who had risen by means of fruit-growing. He 
has no lease or security for improvements. 

The present season has been an extremely disappointing 
one to fruit-growers, the great promise of the early spring 
having been to a great extent nullified by the drought. 
One of the largest fruit-growers in the country says that he 
expects to lose ;£'3,ooo this year. 

There is a general agreement among growers of fruit in 
Kent to the effect that their industry has been much less 
remunerative in recent years than it was formerly. It has 
been very profitable in the past, and many men have risen 
from wage-earning to comfortable circumstances, and some 
to wealth, by means of it. 
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One grower in the Halstead district of Kent, formerly a 
farm labourer, now holds about a hundred acres, nearly all 
under fruit He is a very prosperous man. Another, not 
far distant, has thirty acres of fruit, while his son holds 150 
acres, both having worked as labourers. A fourth, also a 
labourer at one time, has worked his way up to the occu- 
pancy of 25 acres of fruit land, and is believed to have made 
a good deal of money. All these men are still prospering. 
They have grown strawberries most extensively, with rasp- 
berries and currants on a smaller scale. 

In the Swanley district, again, there are two wealthy 
men, now extensive fruit-growers, who began business life 
as agricultural labourers. Whether all the successful men 
referred to would rise if they had to begin business as fruit- 
growers under existing circumstances, is a question which 
cannot be answered with certainty. Obviously they would 
not be able to attain prosperity as easily and quickly as 
some of them did attain it It is the opinion of many 
growers that their industry is overdone, and probably, under 
our existing system of distribution, it is so ; but there is 
room for an immense expansion in fruit consumption under 
improved conditions of supply. It is not only that rail rates 
are too high, but also that salesmen and retailers take far 
too large a share of the profits; and again, the plan of 
sending nearly all the fruit to a few large central markets, 
whence it is distributed over the country, is a wasteful one. 
Salesmen, and London salesmen especially, are charged 
with unfairness which amounts to actual dishonesty. It is 
said that they do not return to each grower the money 
realised by the sale of his fruit, less commission and ex- 
penses, but strike an average, and pay all senders of a 
particular kind of fruit at the same rate. • Indeed, I was in- 
formed by one Kent grower that a friend of his, a retired 
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salesman, admitted to him that the London salesmen agree 
with each other as to the prices which they will pay on each 
day for the several varieties of fruit, no matter what prices 
may be actually realised. Some lots make less than the 
uniform price, but we may be sure that the average is put 
on the safe side for the salesman. The one in question 
defended this dishonest method on the ground that it would 
not be fair to pay to each grower precisely the money 
realised by his fruit, because one lot, arriving in the market 
a little later than other lots, often sells at very much less 
money than the rest No doubt ; but this is often owing 
to dilatoriness on the part of a particular grower, and it 
is not right that more punctual men should have to share 
in such a man's loss. If it be the fault of the railway 
company, it is for the grower to come upon them for 
damages. 

I do not say that all the London salesmen are in the 
" ring " of those who carry on this deception and under- 
hand system of trading. On the contrary, I know a few 
who are not. Indeed, evidence given by one of them 
confirms the statement as to the existence of the " ring " 
referred to; for other salesmen have often come to him 
to ask what he means to return for a certain description 
of produce that happens to be scarce, and therefore dear, on 
a particular day, and when he has replied that he would 
return whatever the commodity realised, he has been re- 
monstrated with for foolishly neglecting to avail himself 
of an opportunity of getting an extra profit. 

Now, it is precisely small fruit-growers who are most 
at the mercy of the dishonest salesmen, as they cannot 
afford to go to market to see their produce sold, when there 
is only a little of it ; whereas the big growers always go 
to market, and often employ their own salesmen, or sell 
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on their own account. The same bad system applies to 
the sale of vegetables and meat. 

In one spot in Sussex, on the greensand, I met with 
a group of very successful small growers of fruit. This 
was in the village of Washington, seven miles from Worthing 
and seventeen from Brighton by road. The district is not 
well served by railways, and the produce of the fruit plan- 
tations is carted by road to the seaside resorts named 
above. One of the most successful of the growers began 
with two or three acres, and gradually worked his way 
up to sixteen acres, all of which he planted himself. He 
pays £4 to ;^4,ios. an acre for most of his land, and ;£$ 
for a small portion that has been cultivated with hops. He 
employs eight to ten men regularly, and a few extra, with 
some women, in busy times. He pays his men i6s. a week 
all the year round, and extra for overtime, and probably 
in harvest also. Women have is. 4d. to is. 6d. a day, 
and extra for overtime. He grows gooseberries extensively, 
in proportion to the size of his holding, and has done 
remarkably well with them. He also produces apples, 
pears, plums, other fruit, cucumbers, vegetable marrows, 
salad, and a few other vegetables. 

Other small fruit-growers in the parish also planted the 
land, as a rule, and pay ^£4 to ;^4 los. for it. None 
of them have any security beyond the honour of their 
landlord, which they have good reason to trust, I believe. 
But, as before observed, this security lasts only as 
long as the life of the landlord, and therefore it is not 
satisfactory. 

One very industrious man whom I visited combines 
dairy-farming with fruit-growing on twenty acres. He, like 
most, if not all, of the other growers in the parish, began 
as a labourer, and gradually increased his acreage. He 
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is now reputed to be well off, but works regularly on the 
land like a labourer. He keeps six cows, and his wife 
makes butter, which sells pretty well at Brighton, to which 
town he carts nearly all his produce. He grows a little 
com, and employs six men constantly. The Vicar of 
Washington informed me that he knew of one man who 
had brought up a family on four acres of land, growing 
fruit and vegetables, and paying ^^4 an acre for his land ; 
but the general opinion in the parish appeared to be that 
six acres might be regarded as the minimum on which 
a family could be brought up fairly. 

In the case of this little group of fruit-growers, a very 
fertile soil and a genial climate (close to the South Downs), 
together with the opportunity of selling their produce in 
fashionable seaside places, may be regarded as exceptionally 
favourable circumstances. These same growers, it is to be 
further observed, sell their own fruit, and thus escape the 
exactions and the injustice of the salesmen. 

In the course of my investigations I met with many ex- 
amples of the advantage to small fruit-growers of selling their 
own produce either to consumers or to stall-keepers, shop- 
keepers, or hawkers. In most of the great towns of the 
Midland and the Northern Counties there are large fruit 
and vegetable markets, in which growers have stalls, 
attended by their wives or other members of th^ir families, 
who sell at retail prices. In one instance a small grower 
said he had realised 12s. a bushel for his apples, while a 
large one, who sold at wholesale prices, had averaged 
only 4s. This was in Nottinghamshire, where it was stated 
by other growers that the production of fruit had recently 
become much less profitable than it used to be. 

In Cambridgeshire, when visiting some small holdings, 
two or three years ago, I saw some excellent fruit plantations. 
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and was assured that many small growers, and especially 
producers of gooseberries, were very successful 

The general conclusion drawn from the evidence col- 
lected is that fruit-growing is not the easy method of 
making money that it was some years ago, but that it 
still pays fairly in favourable situations, and when carried on 
by men who have sufficient capital, and who are capable 
men of business as well as efficient managers of their 
plantations. Under such conditions, a small grower who 
does most of his own work and is in a position to sell 
his produce himself, especially if he can sell it to consumers, 
is almost sure to make a fair living. It is of the utmost 
. importance to bear in mind the varieties of fruit which 
command a ready sale in the district, and to grow only 
a few good sorts, so as to be able to meet, as far as possible, 
a regular demand for them, and to become well known 
as supplying them. This is particularly the case with 
apples, and most small growers make the mistake of 
planting a few of a good many varieties, so that they 
never have a considerable supply of any one of them. 
But in order to restore the old prosperity of fruit-growing 
generally, a thorough reform in the system of distribution 
is necessary. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MARKET GARDENING ON A SMALL SCALE. 

Inquiry into the position of small market gardeners elicited 
a diversity of evidence similar to that just referred to in 
relation to fruit-growing, but also the same general state- 
ment as to a diminution in the profits of the industry, 
as compared with those of former times. High rail rates 
were even more strongly complained of than in the case 
of fruit, because the low prices of vegetables are even 
more out of proportion to the rates on such bulky produce 
than those of fruit are. There are also the same objections 
to the consignment of vegetables to great centres, from 
which they are distributed, the great cost of rail carriage 
on such bulky commodities rendering unnecessary re- 
transference more wasteful than it is with fruit As in 
the case of fruit-growing, too, the production of vegetables, 
in the face of increased competition, pays well only 
in situations favourable in connection with suitability 
of soil and facilities for sale or conveyance to a good 
market on comparatively easy terms. 

Nowhere was the advantage of situation more strikingly 
shown than in Bedfordshire. In some districts of that 
country where market-gardening was formerly prosperous, 
it has now fallen into decline, although the soil is well 
suited to the industry, TJie main reason is that the 
districts are either not close to a railway station, or are 
near only a small country station from which the rates 
are high, so that the growers cannot compete with those 
of the Sandy district, for example, who have the advantage 
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of competition between two railway companies, in addition 
to that of an exceedingly fertile soil. But some small 
holders in these districts still hold their own by selling 
their' produce from house to house, going long distances 
with carts to dispose of their vegetables. 

A more prosperous district for market gardening than 
that of Sandy I have never visited. The soil, a light loam 
on the greensand, is perfect for potatoes and most other 
culinary vegetables, and the cultivation is admirable; the 
growers being thoroughly acquainted with the most pro- 
fitable methods of their business. Their principal crops 
are potatoes, Brussels sprouts, carrots, vegetable marrows, 
cucumbers, onions, and scarlet runner beans. They pay 
£3 to ;^4, and even ;£'5 for good land in lots of two to 
twenty acres, though there is some poor soil at ;£"!, and 
large holders pay less than small ones. As already stated, 
they have the advantage of two competing lines of railway 
from Sandy station, and they are not too distant either from 
London or from the great market of the manufacturing 
districts. Many of the most prosperous market-gardeners 
in Sandy started as labourers. 

Not far from Sandy, in Eaton Socon, close to St. Neot's, 
and again in Eynesbury, on the other side of the town, 
there are a good many market gardeners, several of whom 
I visited. The two most prosperous men in the district 
began as labourers, with allotments, which they gradually 
added to until they held large market-garden farms. One 
of them told me that he began with about an acre of land 
that had been carted over for years, not having been 
cultivated. Such a man as he is, however, would make a 
living anywhere. He does not complain of anything, unless 
it be the rent which he is charged for land which was worth * 
but little before he filled it with fertility. "By using his 
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brains," he says, "a market-gardener can do well; and, 
although some kinds of produce are much cheaper than 
they were, forethought and good judgment in growing 
what is likely to be wanted in each season, and sending it 
to the . best markets, enable a man to make nearly as much 
as he ever could. Rail rates from St. Neot's, where there 
is no railway competition, are high ; but this large grower 
appears to be able to make terms with the railway company 
which he can afford. 

In no other district that I have visited have I seen 
allotments growing or grown into small holdings to the 
extent to which this process is to be noticed in the 
neighbourhood of St. Neot's. The allotments are very 
numerous, and many of them away from the town are large. 
In Eaton Socon alone, a good authority stated, there are 
about a thousand acres of allotments and small holdings up 
to ten acres. There, and in several other parishes near, a 
labourer has no difficulty in getting an acre of land ; and, as 
a rule, he can add acre to acre, if he saves a little money, 
until he gets ten acres, upon which he can bring up a family 
by growing potatoes and other vegetables. The common 
testimony was to the effect that the smallest area on which a 
family could be fairly brought up by market-gardening was 
ten acres, and this was said even in the Sandy district. 
Most of the small holders, however, earn money by carting 
on the roads, of which there is a good deal, as the railway 
station is at some distance from the market gardens and 
allotments. Some, too, do a little higgling, buying up the 
produce of other small holders and that which the occupiers 
of allotments have to spare. The women work regularly on 
the allotments, and thus a farm labourer can hold an acre 
of land without ceasing to work constantly for hire on a 
large farm or in a large market^garden. When he gets two 
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or three acres, he is often in a difficulty, as he must either 
become an irregular workman for hire, or employ a man or 
two occasionally on his holding. Many men with two or 
three acres, it was said, were worse off than those who had 
no land. They were ** between two stools" — losing the 
advantage of regular employment for wages, without having 
enough land for a living. The best plan is for a man to be 
contented with an acre until he has saved enough money to 
hire ten acres, when he can give up working for wages as a 
labourer. But some of those who have a smaller number of 
acres manage to get on by carting and doing other work 
whenever they can obtain it, or by higgling. In one way or 
another many men manage to make use of the stepping- 
stones available to them, and to rise into a position of 
greater independence, if not of greater income, than that of 
a farm labourer. 

Allotment rents for land suitable to market gardening 
run up to ;£s ^^^ ^ven ;^4 an acre, and the best of the 
small holdings are let at ^£2 to j£^. But the land is very 
rich, and grows great crops of potatoes and other vegetables. 
Some of the small holders complained of having great 
difficulty in making a living at the low prices usually pre- 
vailing, and all complained of high rail rates. Still, there 
is no doubt that most .of them get a comfortable living 
where 'they are on the best soil for their industry. Further 
from St Neot's, on heavy land, rents are very low — in some 
cases only 15 shillings to 20 shillings an acre ; but the land 
is really dearer than it is on the greensand formation at four 
times as much. 

Around Nottingham, where there is an excellent market 
for vegetables and fruit, small and large market-gardens are 
numerous. The evidence of those engaged in the industry, 
many of whom I visited in their homes or in the market. 
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was generally depressing. They said that the market had 
become glutted in recent years, so that prices had become 
barely remunerative, and that rail rates were so high that 
the bulky produce of their gardens could not profitably be 
sent to distant markets. One reason of the depression 
given was that thousands of the working men of Nottingham 
had acquired allotments, on which they not only grew all 
the vegetables they required, and so ceased to be customers 
to the market-gardeners, but also frequently had a surplus 
to sell, thus becoming competitors. Again, it was com- 
plained that some of the large farmers, who pay only about 
;^i an acre for their land, were growing vegetables on a 
large scale, in competition with market-gardeners who have 
to pay ;^3 to ;£6 an acre. Growers in more forward dis- 
tricts also compete with the producers of vegetables and 
fruit near Nottingham, getting the cream of the market. 
Several examples of the fall in the prices of vegetables and 
fruit were given to me. For example, one old grower de- 
clared that he used to make half-a-crown of what now sells 
for a shilling, taking vegetables as a whole. Sprouts, which 
he used to sell at fourpence a stalk, he declared he had 
recently sold at a penny, and cauliflowers at a penny each, 
which he has sold (probably very exceptionally) at sixpence 
each. Some of the principal salesmen in the market ad- 
mitted that sprouts had fallen in value from 2S. 6d. to is., 
or occasionally to lod., per dozen stalks ; savoys, from 
IS. 6d. to 9d. a dozen ; and cauHflowers from 2S. 6d. or 2s. 
to IS. 6d. or IS. a dozen. Similar complaints were made as 
to the fall in the value of fruit. 

As a rule, the market-gardeners around Nottingham do 
not sell their produce by retail. Most of them sell their 
goods themselves, thus saving a salesman's commission ; but 
they dispose of them to shopkeepers, holders of stalls in 
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the market, and hawkers. Still, some of the smallest 
growers of vegetables and fruit sell to consumers, and they 
appear to feel the increased competition least severely. 

Advantages of soil and situation were obvious from some 
of the evidence obtained at Nottingham, which showed that 
the market-gardeners of a few favoured districts were pros- 
pering at the expense of others less advantageously placed. 
For example, at Melbourne, just over the border of the 
county, in Derbyshire, the soil is admirably suited for vege- 
tables ; and although it is very highly rented — up to ^6 an 
acre in some cases — the small market-gardeners there appear 
to be doing comparatively well. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WOMEN AND SMALL HOLDINGS. 

Nothing struck me more forcibly during my travels than 
the important bearing of women's labour upon the system 
of small holdings. Almost the only chance which a 
labourer has of adding allotment to allotment until he 
acquires several acres is by means of the help afforded by 
his wife or other female relative, and that of his children, 
if he has any old enough to work. He cannot cultivate 
even one acre properly by himself, while working regularly 
on a large farm, and it does not pay to hire labour on an 
allotment, as a rule, while the loss of regular employment 
for wages would more than balance any profit to be ob- 
tained from the allotment. 

The neighbourhood of St. Neot's and Sandy, where the 
women worked better in the allotments than in any other 
district which I visited, was also the one in which I found 
the most numerous cases of allotments having grown into 
small holdings. It is curious to notice that, in some 
counties, women do a good deal of the work in gardens 
and allotments, and in others none at all, as a rule. In 
some counties I did not see a woman working in an 
allotment during the whole period of my visit. 

Now, in my opinion, the idea of work on the land 
being degrading to women is a bit of foolish sentimentaUty, 
although the old gang system was degrading to women and 
girls, and there are some kinds of farm work unsuited to 
females. It is said that a woman has quite enough work 
to do in the cottage; but that is quite another question. 

E 
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Some women have more than enough work to do in- 
doors, and where that is the case, they cannot work 
out-doors without neglecting their home duties. But 
there are numbers of strong women who have no children 
on their hands, and of whom it would be absurd to say 
that the work of a three-room cottage is all that they can 
easily get through. There is a good deal of light work on 
an allotment, and even a woman who has two or three 
children can often find an hour or two for weeding or gather- 
ing crops, and benefit her health by the out-door exercise. 
Hundreds of labourers' wives waste hours every day in 
gossip, while scorning to work in the allotments, or even in 
the cottage gardens. They are as much slaves to fashion 
as their more wealthy sisters are, and, unfortunately, it 
is not the fashion in most counties, nowadays, for women 
to work on the land. 

- It is a pleasure to find that they are independent 
enough to decline work on the large farms ; but it is a 
])ity that a foolish prejudice should stand in the way of 
the advancement of the farm labouring class. Wher- 
ever such work as tailoring, shoe-making, charing, or 
washing is available, there are plenty of women eager for 
it, although it is much less healthful than work in an 
allotment or small holding. I do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that the success of the small holding system 
will be to a great extent dependent upon the extent of co- 
operation from labourers' wives and families. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN DEVON. 

About seventeen years ago Mr. W. J. Harris, of Halwill 
Manor, Beaworthy, North Devon, began to let small 
holdings to some of the labourers on the estate which he 
had bought a few years before, and had been improving 
in all respects. The cottages were first put into good 
order, and then land close by was taken from the large 
farms and let to some of the men who desired it. As the 
plan promised to succeed, the number pf small holders 
was increased, and when I went down to see them there 
were twenty of them, who had had from seven to fifteen 
years' trial. Most of the men began with three or four 
acres each, and some do not require more ; but others 
have added to their acreage until they have acquired twenty 
acres, while one man is farming between fifty and sixty 
acres. The rents charged at the time of my visit were 
from 30s. to 50s. an acre for good, permanent pasture, 12s. 
to iss. for arable land, and 5s. for moorland, the landlord 
paying tithes, rates, and taxes. One of the great advantages 
of these holdings is the contiguity of moorland, which is 
easily reclaimed and doubled in value. A stranger seeing 
the excellent state of cultivation of these holdings can 
hardly believe that a good deal of the land was uncultivated 
moorland a few years ago. The land and climate are well 
suited to permanent pasture, and temporary grasses and 
clovers produce a great bulk of forage. The district is 
mainly a pastoral one, the altitude, over 600 feet above the 
sea level, being too high for wheat or barley, and only a 
E 2 
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few oats are grown for the men's own use. All keep at 
least one cow, and some have froip three to six of those 
animals. 

They usually rear the calves up to the age of one year 
and then sell them. All make butter, and keep pigs and 
poultry. Although the land grows fine crops of vegetables, 
the district is too far from a good market to allow of market- 
gardening being profitably carried on. Nearly all the 
occupiers are farm labourers, working for Mr. Harris 
junior, who farms on a large scale. Those who have 
only three or four acres work all the year round for Mr. 
Harris, with an occasional day off for pressing work at 
home. With the help of their families, they do most of the 
work in overtime. Men with twenty acres work for wages 
about half the year, and one or two with forty acres or 
more can do without working for hire. As the land is 
nearly all in grass, there is but little labour on the small 
holdings beyond that of attending to the cows, pigs, and 
poultry, which is done by the women and children. Occa- 
sionally there is some difficulty when a man wants a day on 
his holding, and his employer needs his services on the 
farm; but, with a little "giving and taking," matters are 
amicably arranged, and Mr. Harris is well satisfied with 
his system from all points of view. 

That the men have done well with their small holdings 
is sufficiently proved by two facts : one being that during 
fifteen years only one has had to give up his land, and the 
other that most of the men who are not old have greatly 
added to their acreage. One of the men, who had saved, 
as a farm labourer, just enough money to buy one cow, 
started with sufficient land to keep the animal. After that 
he added field to field, and saved enough to open a small 
shop. When I visited the estate this man occupied over 
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fifty acres, keeping fifteen cattle, a few sheep, and some pigs. 
He does a thriving business in buying up his neighbours' 
produce, and selling it in Torquay and other towns. Fur- 
ther evidence of prosperity lies in the increase of population 
in Halwill, while that of neighbouring parishes has decreased. 
Besides, the people and their homes have a comfortable 
and well-to-do appearance, and those whom I conversed 
with spoke hopefully of their prospects. Butter, at the 
time of my visit, was purchased by the local deakr at gd* 
a pound; but it goes up to is. 2d. in the winter. The 
wages of farm labourers are 2 s. a day, with extras for over- 
time and piecework. Mr. Harris closed the only public 
house in the parish, and since he has not known of a single 
case of drunkenness. The men are fully employed, and 
have no time to go to other parishes for drink. 

The small holders do a great deal to assist each other, 
giving a day's labour, or a horse's work, in exchange for a 
like benefit in return when needed. Most of them appear 
to save a little money year after year. 

There is one drawback to the otherwise satisfactory 
state of affairs among these small farmers. The Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act does not ensure them a penny of com- 
pensation for their valuable improvement in reclaiming 
moorland and bringing it into a state of high cultivation, 
unless they obtain the landlord's consent in writing, and 
this they do not ask for. Mr. Harris has offered them life 
leases; but not one of them has chosen to go to the 
expense of a lease. They are satisfied with his assurance 
that they shall never be turned out of their holdings as long 
as they cultivate the land fairly and pay their rents ; also 
that the rents shall not be raised unless rates and taxes, paid 
by the landlord, advance, and then only to the extent of 
that increase. They have perfect confidence in their land- 
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lord, and in his son, who in the ordinary course of events 
will inherit the estate. Still, they ought to have legal 
security for their valuable improvements, as many of them 
have raised the annual value of the original moorland from 
5s. to IDS. or 15s. an acre, and even, where it has been made 
into good permanent pasture, to 30s. or 40s. Mr. Harris 
has provided them with draining tiles, and occasionally 
has found part of the cost of digging drains and putting 
up fences, charging low interest for the outlay. But the 
improvements have been mainly done by the tenants at 
their own expense, and they should be secure of compensa- 
tion upon quitting, or their relatives should be entitled to it 
in the event of their death. Confidence in the honour and 
goodness of a landlord is charming ; but it is not business. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

POTATO-GROWING IN JERSEY. 

The success of small farmers in the Channel Islands is con- 
stantly referred to as evidence of the profitableness of little 
holdings, and no one can visit the Islands without being 
struck with the signs of general prosperity. The case is 
one of almost unexampled success under favourable condi- 
tions as to climate and soil, by means of untiring industry 
and the employment of capital in an enterprising manner. 
Three visits to the Islands, made with the special object of 
studying the condition, circumstances, and methods of the 
small cultivators, have impressed me strongly with the 
advantages of farming on a small scale under such circum- 
stances, which, however, are exceptionally favourable. Per- 
haps it would not be too much to say that three-fourths of 
the advantages obtained by these small farmers are due to a 
temperate, equable, and sunny climate; for, although the 
wonderful industry of the cultivators counts for a great deal, 
it is stimulated by rewards which would not be as common 
or as generous under less favourable climatic conditions. 
There is every inducement to be industrious where careful 
and constant work is almost always more or less lucrative, 
and frequently is handsomely rewarded. As to the soil, its 
general excellence for the purposes for which it is used lies 
more in its mechanical condition than in any extraordinary 
natural fertility. It varies considerably, and some of it is 
poor; but where the special industries of the Islands are 
carried on, the natural drainage is commonly good, and the 
soil is easy to work and retentive of moisture. 
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In the case of Jersey, the advantages of climate and soil 
are enhanced by aspect and inclination. What is called 
" the lay of the land " is a gradual slope downwards from a 
line near to the extreme north to the southern coast, by 
which the crops are at once shielded from cold winds and 
fully exposed to the mid-day sunshine. Early vegetation is 
thus favoured, and it is seldom that frost is severe enough 
to do much damage. The wealth of Jersey is derived 
mainly from its production of potatoes, the sale of the valu- 
able cattle of the Island and of butter being next in import- 
ance. Fruit-growing is of comparatively small importance 
in Jersey, its principal centre being Guernsey ; but there is 
an excellent local market for fruit and all kinds of culinary 
vegetables, as well as for milk, butter, poultry, and eggs, the 
residential population, mainly consisting of well-to-do people, 
being large, in addition to which there are great numbers 
of temporary visitors at certain seasons. Here we have 
another important contribution to the success of the small 
cultivators in Jersey, for the advantage of a good local 
market for all the minor products of the little farms and 
gardens is one which cannot easily be over-estimated. 

The advantages derived from the careful breeding of an 
admirable race of cattle, the best butter-making breed in 
the world, must be credited to the sagacity and skill of the 
farmers of Jersey — chiefly the larger farmers, though there are 
none who farm on what would be called in England a large 
scale. It cannot be said, however, that there is any special 
merit in the butter-making system of the island, the bulk of 
the butter being of poor quality, and a great deal of it 
absolutely bad. Yet it sells well, the average prices in two 
recent years having been nearly is. 2d. and is. 3d. a pound 
respectively, the Jersey pound being one-thirteenth more 
than the English pound avoirdupois. Milk is sold wholesale 
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at 8d. or Qd. a gallon (ten-elevenths of an English Imperial 
gallon), or is. a gallon retail. Very high prices are made 
of well-bred cattle for export Heavy crops of forage 
for cows are grown in the island, some of them as a second 
crop after potatoes. The utmost use is made of the land, 
by m.eans of careful cultivation and liberal manuring, and 
the cultivators work early and late. 

A few details about Jersey farming were given in an essay 
previously published by this Club ("The British Farmer 
and His Competitors ") ; but my third visit was made to 
the island since that essay was written, and. the subject was 
only incidentally and briefly alluded to in it. No apology, 
therefore, is needed for returning to the subject, which 
could hot well be ignored in an essay on small holdings. 

Jersey is commonly referred to as an island of peasant- 
proprietors, and formerly it was so mainly. For some years 
past, however, the number of native owners farming their 
own land has been steadily declining, and in 1892, accord- 
ing to the Agricultural Returns, 11,228 acres were occupied 
by tenants, as compared with 8,485 acres farmed by owners. 
In consequence of some changes in the method of collecting 
returns, the numbers of returns from owners and tenants 
respectively were not separately stated in 1892. In 1891, 
however, out of 2,824 occupiers who sent returns, 1,412 
were tenants, 409 in part tenants and in part owners, 
and 1,003 owners. The high rents offered by labourers 
from Brittany, who earn good wages during the potato 
harvest, and save money by means of the utmost penurious- 
ness, have tempted Jerseymen to let their land more and 
more. The young men, it appears, get sick of the constant 
toil for long hours, day after day, which their fathers en- 
dured, and to which they were subjected while living at 
home under the control of their parents, and there has been 
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a growing disposition among them to enter into commercial 
pursuits, taking the high rents which they can command for 
the land which they inherit It is sad to see the fine race 
of Jerseymen being replaced on the land by a greatly 
inferior French peasantry ; but it is probable that the sub- 
stitution will continue to make progress. 

In 1 89 1 the acreage of cultivated land, including pasture, 
but not heath land, was returned at 19,5*14 acres, and the 
number of occupiers at 2,824. This allows of an average 
of barely seven acres to a holding. While there are many 
plots of two or three acres, and some of smaller size, there 
are only two or three farms over fifty acres in the island, and 
very few over forty acres. A farm of fifteen acres is con- 
sidered one of some importance, and one of fifty vergks — 
or about twenty-two acres — is regarded as a large holding. 

The price of land is enormous. A few years ago a well- 
known farmer in the island gave ;^2,43o for six acres with a 
house. The buyer estimated the land alone at ;^3i5 an 
acre. It is about a mile and a half from St Heliers, and 
includes a little terraced land well suited for the growth of 
early potatoes. In another case, at the same time, a farmer 
gave ;^25o an acre for a small holding in the west of Jersey, 
where the soil is poorer than it is in the neighbourhood of 
St Heliers. Again, a farm of seventeen acres in the east of 
the island was sold at ;^2o6 an acre. Rents are corre- 
spondingly high, the ordinary range being from ;£6 io £12 
per acre per annum ; but while there are few farms without 
waste land on them let at less than jQ'j an acre, there are 
some small holdings in favourable situations rented at jQ^z 
to £^S' At any rate, these were the rents current a few 
years ago, and although there may have been some re- 
duction on farms not suited to potato-growing, I have not 
heard of any material fall. In 1891 the occupier of a 
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dairy farm of a little less than fifty acres, at some distance 
from the port, who grows only ten acres of potatoes, in- 
formed me that he paid at the rate of ;^7 los. an acre, and 
such a farm is cheaper than the smaller holdings are. The 
farmer and his sons do nearly all the work on the land, 
while his daughters manage the dairy; otherwise^ it would 
be impossible to make ends meet. 

As for the very high rents of potato land, it is less 
difficult to imagine how they are paid than to account for a 
living being obtained in such a case as that just mentioned ; 
for the return on a good crop of potatoes is often from ;^7o 
to ;^8o an acre, and sometimes jf loo, or even more. In 
1 89 1 I was informed that several growers had realised jCgo 
an acre in the preceding season, and both 1891 and 1892 
were better seasons than 1890. Indeed, the money return 
in 1 89 1 was the highest of which I have seen any record. 
The exports of potatoes amounted to 66,810 tons, and the 
value to ;^487,642. As the area under potatoes in J891 
was 7,022 acres, the average return, without including that 
of the tubers sold for consumption in the island, was over 
j£6g an acre.* In 1892 the crop, on an increased area, was 
nearly or quite as good as in 1891, 66,333 tons having been 
exported ; but the price declined greatly in the latter part 
of the season, and the receipts for the quantity exported fell 
^o ;^376,535, or not quite ;^5o an acre. The area was 
7,595 acres in 1892, so that it is possible that the total 
crop was equal to that of the previous year ; but probably 
the price checked exports in the latter part of the season. 
Still, the growers who paid extreme rents for land on which 
early crops were produced must have obtained great re- 
turns, as the price during the first fortnight of shipping was 
^^2 a ton, and it was ;^39 for the next two weeks. After 

* The return for 1893 was ;f 327,366 for 57,762 tons. 
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the end of June it fell to less than j£$ a toD> and to but 
little over ;^2 after the middle of July. The export season 
ends early in August. Probably most of the potatoes sold 
at j£s^ ^ ton, in the last fortnight of April, were grown 
under glass, but not many of those sold at ;^ 39 a ton. The 
yield must have averaged nearly or quite 9 tons an acre 
last year, as the exports were at the rate of nearly 8J tons 
an acre. In 189 1 the yield approached an average of 
10 tons an acre, the exports accounting for over 9 J tons. 

Growers in Jersey say that they cannot produce potatoes 
profitably at less than about ;^5o an acre, as it is not un- 
common to spend nearly ;^2o an acre on manure, while rent, 
seed, and planting come to about as much, and cultivation, 
raising, and carting, to fully ;^5. An account of an average 
expenditure on the potato crop, given to me by an experi- 
enced grower, and one who knows the circumstances of 
other growers well, amounted to ;^4S an acre. It is to be 
borne in mind, however, that some kind of crop is 
commonly growa in the same season after early potatoes. 

In an early season potatoes are dug on some of the 
cStt/Sy as the sides of hills facing the south are named, by 
the last week of April, though more often in the first week 
of May ; but forced potatoes are produced under glass as 
early as January, and those in cool glass-houses by the 
middle of April or a little later. There are, however, only a 
few owners of glass-houses for commercial purposes in Jersey. 

Jersey farmers, as a rule, do not grow any potatoes for 
late autumn or winter use, but purchase what they require 
after August It is only "new" potatoes that realise 
enough to remunerate them, and they could not pay the 
rents which are charged if they grew main-crop tubers. 
There are only a few places in England, such as favoured 
spots in Cornwall, in which potatoes out of doors can be 
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produced as early, or nearly as early, as they can be in 
Jersey, and therefore it is useless to tell Englishmen to do as 
the small farmers in Jersey do. A single week's difference in 
marketing the crop may make a difference of ;^5 a ton in 
the price, and sometimes more. Still, an English farmer or 
market gardener who pays only;^i tO;^3 an acre in rent, and 
spends altogether no more than ;^i5 to J[^20 an acre on 
his potato crop, does very well by selling new potatoes in 
the middle of June or a little earlier at ;^io a ton, if he 
gets even four tons an acre. The advantage of getting the 
crop off the land early, and growing a crop of turnips or 
some other forage crop afterwards, is a great consideration 
to the small holder, or should be so, although he too often 
appears to think too little of it, being less alert than the 
Jersey man, and less stimulated to turn every yard of land 
to the utmost account. But the supply of early potatoes is 
fully equal to the demand, as a rule, especially now that we 
import them from the Canary Islands, Malta, Algeria, and 
Portugal, and if the production should be suddenly in- 
creased to a great extent, prices would fall to an unre- 
niunerative level. There is no industry in which advan- 
tages of climate and soil tell more than in that of growing 
new potatoes. Still, I know of no reason why British growers 
should not be able to meet the demand after the middle of 
June, and if by their endeavouring to do so the supply will 
become excessive, it may be that it will be the growers in 
Jersey and other countries outside Great Britain and Ireland 
who will be driven out of the competition. At any rate, 
small holders in this country who have a suitable soil, and 
land fairly sheltered from cold winds and well exposed to 
sunshine, might try the growth of early potatoes with some 
approach to the liberality of manuring and the thorough 
cultivation pursued in Jersey. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FARMING UNDER GLASS IN GUERNSEY. 

There is more to be seen in .Guernsey than in Jersey for 
imitation among small holders in this country. Many of 
that class of cultivators in this country already follow the 
main industry of the latter island to some extent, and some 
make it their principal business, although few adopt the 
very liberal system of manuring which is common in Jersey. 
It is quite a rarity in this country, however, to find a small 
holder making a living from farming under glass after the 
fashion common in Guernsey. The average size of a hold- 
ing in Guernsey and the smaller islands included in its 
bailiwick, according to the latest return before me, is only a 
small fraction over 4I acres, and, as there are some rather 
large farms in the smaller islands, the average in Guernsey 
alone must be even less. There are so many holdings in 
the island not classed as " agricultural " that the figures in 
our Agricultural Returns cannot be taken as complete for 
the purpose of getting at the average size of a holding, if 
it is desired to include the plots of land nearly or quite 
covered with glass. A great many working men purchase 
as little as one -fifth of an acre for the purpose of erecting 
a glass-house upon it, and this explains the very small 
average size of a holding. Other owners have three or four 
acres, with several glass-houses, and most of the more 
extensive farmers also have a greenhouse or two. The 
number of these erections, especially near St. Peter Port 
and in the Vale, is very great, and has been increasing 
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rapidly for many years. In a single season, it is said, two 
timber merchants have supplied wood for glass-houses 
which, if placed end to end, would extend to the length of 
twenty-five miles. 

It speaks well for the resourcefulness of the Guernsey 
cultivators that when they found they could not compete 
favourably with their Jersey neighbours in the production of 
early potatoes, they turned their attention to fresh enter- 
prises. The cHmate of Guernsey is less genial than that of 
Jersey, and the "lay of the land," instead of sloping towards 
the south generally, slopes towards the north. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that the growth of early 
potatoes in Guernsey has greatly declined, while the at- 
tention of the cultivators of the soil has been turned more 
and more to the production of early vegetables and fruit 
under glass. 

The majority of the structures are "greenhouses," as 
opposed to "hot-houses," and especially those owned by 
very small cultivators and farmers, although the extensive 
firms of producers pursue the forcing system by means of 
artificial heat to a large extent. The prices of land and farm 
rents are lower in Guernsey than in Jersey, rents being from 
£3 to ;^ 10 an acre, and more commonly from ;^6 to j^^y. 
High prices, however, are given for small plots of land near 
St. Peter Port and in the Vale for the erection of dwellings 
and glass-houses. Such rates as ;^2oo to over ;£5oo per 
acre have been mentioned as those of small plots in favour- 
able situations ; but two or three miles from the town fairly 
good land has recently been bought at about ;^ioo an 
acre. 

Out of doors the small farmers grow corn, potatoes, 
roots, broccoli, various other culinary vegetables, salad, 
strawberries and other fruit, flowers, and forage crops; 
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and dairying is extensively pursued. Butter made in 
Guernsey is superior to that of Jersey, and has a high 
local reputation, though it is not by any means first-rate. 
There is a large resident population of well-to-do people, 
and the demand for dairy produce is therefore large, prices 
being higher than they are in England generally. For all 
the minor products of the market garden, too, there is an 
excellent local demand, so that the small holders have 
profitable adjuncts to their glass-farming industry. More- 
over, broccoli are extensively exported, and other out-door 
vegetables and flowers to a moderate extent 

It is, however, to the industry of growing fruit and 
vegetables under glass that attention is chiefly directed, 
as it is the specialty of Guernsey. In the cool-houses 
(without artificial heat) potatoes, peas, tomatoes, and grapes 
are the principal crops, the most important of all being 
tomatoes. Potatoes are grown before tomatoes in the 
same season, and where grapes are produced in a green- 
house, the tomatoes cease to be grown in it when the 
vines cover the glass, though potatoes and peas may still 
be cultivated. But the great increase in the production 
of forced grapes has reduced the profitableness of growing 
this fruit in cool-houses, and therefore the custom of planting 
vines in new erections is less general than it used to be, 
tomatoes being reckoned more profitable. On one holding 
I noticed a compromise in the shape of vines kept low, s«' 
that they did not shade the top of the greenhouse, thus 
allowing of the continued growth of tomatoes also. This 
seemed a very sensible plan, as a moderate return from 
the vines was obtained when the tomato crop failed to 
do well. In the hot-houses, grapes, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
melons, French beans, and potatoes are the principal crops. 
Peas will not bear forcing well, and are therefore not grown 
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in the hot-houses. In some of the most extensive hot- 
houses that I visited, French beans and tomatoes had been 
planted in alternate rows, and when the beans were picked, 
the plants were pulled up, and fresh rows of tomatoes were 
put in their place. 

There is no doubt as to this system of farming under 
glass being highly profitable. One farmer who had erected 
an excellent greenhouse a year previous to my visit, stated 
that it cost him ;^23o, and that in the first season he 
produced tomatoes in it which sold for ;^74. If fortunate 
in the next season, he would add the value of a crop 
of potatoes or peas to that of his tomatoes, and the 
entire cost of the structure and the expense of growing his 
crops would probably be covered in three years. Another 
owner of a cool-house io8 feet long by 36 feet wide had 
a magnificent crop of tomatoes after potatoes. He had 
been ofiered the market price of three tons of fruit for 
his tomato crop, and as a portion of the produce had been 
sold at lod. to is. a pound in London, and the average 
price could scarcely be as little as 6d a pound that year, 
or ;^$6 a ton, it was estimated that the average return 
would be fully ;^6o a ton, making a total of ;^i8o for the 
second crop of produce in this single greenhouse. 

In this country there are many growers of fruit, such 
as grapes, tomatoes, and melons, in hot-houses, and most 
of them have been very successful ; but few grow crops of 
forced potatoes or French beans, though it is not easy to 
imagine why they cannot produce these crops as well as 
Guernsey growers can, and at least as cheaply. 

Glass-houses probably cost less to put up and to heat 
in this country than in Guernsey, and labour is cheaper. 
Men are paid 4s. a day in the Guernsey hot-houses, and 
women 2s. 6d. Nor is there any obvious reason why we 

F 
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should not produce at home all the tomatoes and grapes 
we require. 

It is a question whether for small holders in this country 
hot or cool glass-houses are the more likely to be profitable. 
Probably the former are for men who can devote their 
whole attention to their holdings ; but for those who earn 
money by working on large farms or by carting, there might 
be a difficulty in having the temperature properly regulated 
in their absence from home. Besides, men of small capital 
who could not afford to purchase heating apparatus, and 
to whom the outlay on heating would be a consideration, 
might manage to erect cheap cool-houses, in which they 
could grow early vegetables, followed by tomatoes. Un- 
fortunately, in this country we are more liable to severe 
frosts during the spring than the inhabitants of Guernsey 
are, and it would probably be desirable to have some cheap 
and simple means, such as a paraffin stove, of keeping frost 
out of cool-houses during the nights throughout February, 
March, and April, or whenever there was reason to expect 
frost. Or possibly a sail-cloth to cover over the house 
at night would suffice. These details, however, are not 
of the character of serious obstacles to the profitableness 
of the enterprise referred to. 

Up to the present time the supply of tomatoes has not 
overtaken the demand, as is proved by the fact that good 
fruit of this variety is seldom to be obtained, even in the 
latter part of the summer, at less than 8d. a pound retail. 
A good judge has declared that tomatoes can be profitably 
produced at 3d. a pound, if not at less money; and few 
growers, I believe, have ever averaged as little as 4d. for a 
whole season, while those who have fruit to sell early get 
more than twice as much. Either with or without heat, I 
am convinced that small holders of land have a good 
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opening for farming under glass in England. It would be 
best to purchase the land on which they erect their glass- 
houses ; but when this is impracticable, the houses can be 
so erected as lo be removable in the event of their owner 
quitting his holding. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE SMALL HOLDINGS ACT. 

Although the Small Holdings Act came into force on the 
I St of October, 1892, I have not heard of a single instance 
in which it has been put into operation to the extent of the 
sale or letting of land under it. In the House of Commons, 
on August 3rd, Mr. Fowler said that the Local Government 
Board had not received a single application for sanction 
to a loan for the purchase of land under the Act. I never 
expected to see it extensively operative, because it was 
framed, not to meet a common want on the part of the 
people, but to gratify a hobby cherished by some of our 
legislators. Its main objects were to create a peasant-pro- 
prietary and to recreate the yeomanry, and neither labourers 
nor farmers have shown any general desire for the owner- 
ship of land. 

During my recent journeys through several counties I 
made a point of inquiring of the labourers whether there was 
any demand for the purchase of land in their districts, and 
the invariable answer was a negative one. On the other 
hand, the reply to the question whether there was a desire 
of hiring land was as uniformly an affirmative one, usually 
with the proviso, if it could be obtained at a moderate rent. 
As for farms, there are plenty in the market for those who 
desire to purchase them, and at much cheaper rates than 
could be expected to be possible under the machinery of the 
Act. 

It is true that, for those who desire to purchase small 
holdings, the facilities for dividing land and for cheap 
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transfer and registration under the Act are great conveni- 
. ences; but, on the other hand, there are hampering con- 
ditions, such as those requiring the owner to cultivate his 
own holding, stipulating for the consent of the County 
Council to the erection of a dwelling house up6n it, limiting 
the area of land, and prohibiting letting or subdivision. Some 
of these restrictions are perfectly justifiable and desirable in 
the case of a man set up in business with national funds ; 
but they are distasteful to men who desire to purchase 
land. 

The great fault of the Act, however, is its strong bias 
in favour of the sale, as opposed to the letting, of small 
holdings. A County Council is authorised to let land only 
when "of opinion that any persons desirous of themselves 
cultivating small holdings are unable to buy, on the terms 
fixed by this Act, or where the land has been hired by the 
Council on lease or otherwise,'' and then only to the extent 
of 15 acres, or the annual value of ;^i5 per holding. Why 
should a man be able to hire land of the County Council, 
unless they happen to have hired it, only in the event of his 
being unable to purchase it ? It might have been imagined 
that the County Council would be unwilling enough to 
incur the trouble and responsibility of letting land, without 
actually discouraging them from letting it. 

Among the provisions of the Act calculated to make 
land offered under it too dear to tempt men desirous of 
purchasing or hiring land, are those empowering County 
Councils to fence it, make roads through it, execute drainage 
works for it, supply water, and build houses upon it. Such 
works may be necessary in some cases ; but when they are 
carried out by a public authority they are usually very costly, 
and County Councils will do well, as a rule, to use their 
option by refraining from the exercise of these powers. 
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Small holders who have purchased land can erect or 
have erected such houses and farm buildings as they require 
at half the cost which would usually be incurred by a public 
authority, whose architect, surveyor, and builder would be 
pretty certain to go to much greater expense than is 
necessary. 

One of the best sections of the Act is that which 
authorises a tenant, on quitting a holding hired by him 
from the County Council, to remove any fruit trees or 
bushes planted by him, and any tool-house, shed, green- 
house,* fowl-house, or pigstye, built or acquired by him, for 
which he has no claim for compensation.* This section 
will be of great value to any occupiers under the Act who 
desire to enter into the enterprise of farming under glass. 
But a man who wishes to build greenhouses, or to plant 
fruit trees which will become more and more valuable for 
years to come, would do better to purchase the land if he is 
able to do so. It would have been a great advantage, how- 
ever, if there had been a section in the Act requiring the 
County Council to pay compensation for fruit trees and 
bushes, as well as for all other improvements suitable to the 
holding, with a limitation to their estimated value to an 
incoming tenant ; or, still better, giving the tenant the right 
of free sale for his improvements. 

* The Right Hon. C. Seale-Hayne, M.P., to whom the Secretary of the 
Cobden Club sent a proof of this essay, remarks as follows: — "This pro- 
vision is identical in terms with the Allotments Act ; but it is an anomaly 
that it only applies to allotments and small holdings under these Acts, and 
not to allotments and small holdings rented from ordinary landowners." 
Unfortunately, this is the case. The Allotments and Cottage Gardens 
Compensation for Crops Act, 1887 — which applies to all allotments and 
gardens up to two acres in England and Wales, the Metropolis excepted 
— provides for compensation to a tenant for fruit trees or bushes planted by 
him with the previous consent of the landlord in writing, but not otherwise, 
t'lus going no further in this respect than the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1883, except that it applies to gardens as well as to allotments. 
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It is doubtful whether cheap land, either for sale or for 
letting, will ever be available, under the Small Holdings 
Act, and people, in these times, are not disposed to 
pay high prices. Land desired by a County Council would 
be likely to go up in price suddenly, and the authority has 
no power of compulsory purchase at a valuation — very pro- 
perly not, in my opinion. For my own part, I fail to see 
why men should be set up in business as landed proprietors 
with public funds, and at the risk of the ratepayers. It is 
highly desirable that small holdings should be available to 
industrious and thrifty farm-labourers, as stepping-stones 
to a career which would satisfy their reasonable ambition, 
and thus check an excessive drain of the rural population 
towards the towns. But, as a rule, the chances of advance- 
ment are much greater for men of this class from hiring a 
holding of moderate size than from purchasing a much 
smaller one. In many parts of the country, as I have 
already shown, there are plenty of small holdings for all who 
require them. But where there are none, or not sufficient, 
it seems desirable that they should be provided by the local 
authorities, and therefore, so far as the Small Holdings Act 
meets this need in the best way, it is deserving of success. 
But by putting what hardly any labourer can attain in the 
first place, and what he might get in a subsidiary position, 
the Act fails to give satisfaction. 

It might have been supposed that, although very few 
farm-labourers have money enough to pay even the 
necessary instalment on land purchased under the Act, 
many shopkeepers, publicans, and jobbers would have 
become applicants. Apparently, however, even they prefer 
to hire land, as hardly anything is heard of applications to 
County Councils to put the measure in operation. There 
was certainly no obligation on the part of the community to 
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provide funds to enable men of these classes to purchase 
land, and County Councils are not likely to be eager to 
help them to become owners, even if they wish to purchase. 

Indeed, it is probably safe to assume that County 
Councils, as representatives of the ratepayers, will not be 
willing administrators of the Act for any purpose, which 
provides them with plenty of excuses for inaction. 

If pressure be put upon them, they will be induced to 
act in most instances, no doubt ; but the only direction in 
which they are likely to be at all generally urged to activity 
is that of providing land to be let in small holdings. 

One of the principal objections to the system of inducing 
men to purchase small holdings by providing them with 
the greater part of the purchase-money has yet to be stated. 
It is calculated to induce those who are not likely to 
succeed to embark in an enterprise which they would 
not dream of undertaking without such assistance. It is 
only the most industrious, thrifty, and capable of the 
labourers who have a good chance of making small holdings 
pay, and such men need only the opportunity of acquiring 
small plots of land on fair terms, by hire or purchase. The 
necessity of saving money for capital, and of using it in 
a small way at first, not only acts as a process of natural 
selection, but also insures the best possible training in 
thrift and business capacity. 

On the other hand, if men, incapable as well as capable, 
are hoisted into positions which they could not attain by 
their own efforts, they are likely to fail ; and, besides, the 
plan may have the further disadvantage of causing an 
artificial glut of small holders, competing with each other in 
special branches of agricultural industry which can easily 
be overdone. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS. 

In nearly all Continental countries in which small cultivators 
are numerous, co-operation has been found highly beneficial. 
The subject is one which requires a book to itself, and 
it can only be briefly alluded to here. In France the 
Syndicats AgrtcoleSj or agricultural co-operative associations, 
although started only a few years ago, have proved so 
successful that they have spread over all parts of the 
country. Their principal business is the purchase for their 
members of farm requisites of guaranteed quality at whole- 
sale prices; but a few of them have commenced to sell 
their members* products also. In Denmark the great 
success of the dairy farmers, who send such large quantities 
of butter to this country, has been attained mainly through 
their co-operative system of manufacture and sale ; and 
Sweden has followed the Danish example, with striking 
success. In Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, too, 
co-operation has made considerable progress. 

Small cultivators, when isolated, suffer from the dis- 
advantages of our wasteful system of distribution far more 
severely than large farmers. They buy in the dearest 
market, and sell in the cheapest, except when they dispose 
of their produce to consumers. Buying in small quantities, 
they have to pay the highest prices for what they require, 
and they are more likely to be victimised by dishonest 
dealers who sell adulterated articles than large farmers 
are. They sell, as a rule, to small dealers, who collect 
their produce and dispose of it to other middlemen, and 
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they get less than farmers who can send large quantities 
direct to the wholesale markets. As already stated, tco, 
men who have only small lots of produce to send by rail 
are charged the highest rates ; and it is the same with the 
goods, such as manures and feeding stuffs, which they 
purchase. 

Now, co-operative associations of small cultivators and 
other farmers, market gardeners, and fruit-growers, might 
organise a system of collecting and transporting .goods in 
the most economical manner, and disposing of them upon 
the most favourable terms, especially if the several local 
associations were federated under county central societies. 
Of course they would also purchase goods for their members 
on the most favourable terms. It might be advisable to 
open retail stores in all large towns for the sale of produce ; 
but, if not, the associations would know how best to dispose 
of the commodities by wholesale, employing their own 
agents. They would also be in a position for making 
the most favourable terms with railway companies. 

An example of success in co-operation is to be found in 
Ireland, where, by the means of the efforts of Mr. Horace 
Plunkett, M.P., ably assisted by Mr. Anderson, the small 
dairy farmers have combined to establish co-operative 
creameries for the manufacture of butter upon the best 
system ; and these several associations have been federated, 
so that they are now acting together to great advantage. 

Associated with the co-operative associations in some 
cases, and independent of them in others. People's Banks 
have been established in several European countries, and 
have met with an astonishing amount of success. Failure 
has been almost unknown, although the institutions were 
mainly started with no capital beyond that of the small 
cultivators and other workmen or tradesmen who joined 
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them. By their means the peasantry have been rescued 
from the clutches of usurers, who would have ruined them 
during the bad times lately experienced if their cruel sway 
had been continued. Mr. Henry W. Wolff has told the 
story of this wonderful success in his book, "People's 
Banks/' recently published by Longmans & Co. The 
mutual credit system, in my opinion, is greatly superior to 
State aid. The subject is one of great importance; but it 
cannot be dealt with briefly with good effect, and readers 
are referred for details to Mr. Wolffs most interesting book. 

The need of a thorough-going system of tenant-right has 
been frequently shown in the preceding portion of this 
essay. It is obvious too, that the stupid restrictions upon 
the cropping of land and the sale of produce should be 
abolished, as ** in restraint of trade." At the time of writing 
thousands of farmers are prohibited from selling hay, 
although it is worth in the market at least three times its 
feeding value, and the sale of a ton of it would enable the 
farmer to purchase manure worth nearly twenty times the 
manurial value of the hay. The landlord should be able to 
obtain an injunction against a tenant who is committing 
waste; but the law should prevent him from obtaining 
damages for infringement of restrictions except to the extent 
of loss proved. 

Small holders, very many of whom produce butter, 
suffer seriously by the unfair competition of margarine, 
sold as butter, in spite of the weak Margarine Act. Free 
Traders, of all men, should be anxious to prevent such 
unfair competition, as the results of it are often attributed 
to Free Trade instead of fraudulent trade. All classes of 
small holders, too, suffer by the fraudulent sale of adul- 
terated manures and feeding-stuffs. Stringent legislation 
is needed to stop these abuses. 
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The prevention of cattle disease is of great importance 
to small holders who keep cows or pigs, and those persons 
are no friends of theirs who are constantly clamouring for 
the removal of sanitary restrictions upon the admission of 
foreign live stock. It would be a great benefit to small 
holders, and to thousands of labourers also, if swine fever 
were stamped out 

Although it is on the great'estates that small holdings, as 
a rule, are let on the most favourable terms, there is no 
doubt that the system of limited ownership has tended 
towards the amalgamation of small properties, and has 
prevented dispersion. For this and other reasons it should 
be abolished. As to our complicated and costly system of 
land transfer, it is a disgrace to the country, and should be 
simplified and cheapened without delay. 

Lastly, some improvement in the education of boys 
intended for agricultural pursuits may be suggested. Many 
losses have been, and are, incurred through ignorance of the 
structure and constitution of animals on the part of men 
who have to do with live stock, and through the lack of 
acquaintance with the constituents of soils, foods, and 
manures, the structure and growth of plants, and other 
details. It would be well, therefore, to instruct boys 
intended for agricultural pursuits in the elements of animal 
and vegetable physiology, chemistry, and other sciences 
related to agriculture and horticulture, so far as the time 
available for their education allows. It is necessary, 
however, to guard myself against the possible supposition 
that I wish to introduce technical agricultural instruction of 
a practical kind into the elementary schools. Such instruc- 
tion, in my opinion^ should be obtained on the farm, in the 
garden, or in the fruit plantation. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

From a careful consideration of the evidence collected on 
the subject of small holdings, situated in several counties, 
held under various conditions, and used in different ways, 
I deduce certain general conclusions, all open to exceptions, 
as follows : — 

1. That a sufficient supply of small holdings in all 
districts, as stepping-stones for industrious and thrifty 
labourers, is highly desirable, not only for the benefit of the 
men themselves, but also for that of landowners, farmers, 
and all other persons who are interested in stopping the 
excessive migration of the flower of the population from the 
rural districts. 

2. That the coddling system of manufacturing peasant- 
proprietors by means of State Funds, and at the risk of the 
ratepayers, is calculated to do a great deal more harm than 
good, besides being unfair to the ratepayers and to farmers; 
who will be dispossessed of some of their land to make 
room for new comers. 

3. That occupiers of twenty acres or less who pursue 
the ordinary system of corn and stock farming usually need 
to earn money by extraneous means in order to obtain 
sufficient income to enable them to bring up a family in 
comfort, unless they possess some special advantages of soil 
or situation. 

4. That occupiers of thirty to fifty acres who pursue the 
ordinary system of farming succeed in some districts, though 
not in others, provided that the^ and th^iji families work. 
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hard and live economically, though success is often attained 
only by getting their sons to work for little or nothing more 
than board and clothing. 

5. That such special agricultural industries as cheese- 
making, fruit-growing, market-gardening, and especially cul- 
tivation under glass, under favourable conditions as to soil, 
climate, and marketing, enable a skilful and thrifty man to 
make a living on a much smaller area than one needed for 
ordinary farming; and that such adjuncts as retail milk- 
selling, poultry-keeping, and bee-keeping, carefully attended 
to, are particularly valuable to small holders generally. 

6. That small dairy holdings, or cow-plots, are almost 
invariably of the greatest advantage to farm labourers who 
work on large farms for wages, greatly adding to the com- 
fort and healthfulness of their families, and often enabling 
them to save money with which they can acquire larger 
holdings 

7. That another excellent plan of giving agricultural 
labourers a chance of advancement is to provide for their 
use plenty of allotments, up to an acre in extent, at mod- 
erate rents, allowing them to add allotment to allotment as 
they are able to do so ; but that men who hold over an 
acre, and less than enough to enable them to support 
a family, commonly lose more than they gain, unless they 
can earn high wages at times by means of engaging in 
thatching, hay-trussing, straw binding, fencing, draining, 
other skilled labour, carting, or jobbing. 

8. That the possibility of a farm labourer doing well 
with as much as an acre of arable land, and of adding 
to the area gradually, is frequently dependent upon the 
amount of assistance in its cultivation afforded by his wife 
and family ; and that the fashion, prevalent among the 
women of many rural districts, of disdaining to help in such. 
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ciiltivation is a mistaken one, wliich should not be en- 
couraged. 

9. That a complete reform of the existing system 
of distributing the produce of the soil, including the 
abolition of market monopolies and the reduction of 
railway charges, is needed to enable small holders to meet 
the increasing strain of home and foreign competition. 

10. That the cheap transport of produce, in small as 
well as in large quantities, and for short and long distances 
alike, is of such vast importance to producers' and con- 
sumers, that it should be attained even if the nationalisation 
of railways be necessary for that purpose. 

11. That co-operation in the purchase of requirements, 
and in the collection, distribution, and sale of products 
would greatly conduce to the success of all classes of culti- 
vators of the soil, and especially to that of small occupiers ; 
and that associated with this system should be one of Land 
Banks, for investment and mutual credit. 

12. That the Small Holdings Act is faulty, because it 
is based upon the mischievous principle of endeavouring 
to stimulate artificially a system of peasant-proprietorship, 
which is only likely to succeed when and where it springs 
up under natural conditions, controlled by natural selection, 
and safeguarded by the valuable training which men must 
pass through who rise by their own unaided efforts; and 
that the Act is insufficient, because it does not freely provide 
for the letting of small holdings, which is needed by a 
hundred times as many men as there are in a position to 
purchase, even with the help of the State. 

13. That such legislative reforms as would afford com- 
plete security to all classes of improvements made by 
tenants, prohibit (under certain safeguards) restrictions upon 
the cropping of land and the sale of its produce, clear the 
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country and keep it clear of contagi,ous diseases of animals, 
prevent the sale of adulterated goods as genuine, abolish 
the limited ownership of land, make the transfer of land 
simple and cheap^ and extend and improve agricultural 
education in elementary schools, are urgently needed to 
promote the extension and success of farming on a small 
scale. 

It remains only to add that the Cobden Club as a body 
must not be held responsible for the opinions expressed in 
this essay, the writer alone being accountable for views 
which he has been allowed to make public without restric- 
tion. 



THE END. 
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